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SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1852. 
—<———— 

<j HE proper maintenance of the 
ancient tombs of WestTMIN- 
steER ABBEY concerns the 
whole kingdom. They form a 
; visible history of the utmost 
interest and importance; they are evidences of 
the state of the arts at the time when they 
were executed unquestionable, and not to be 
matched; they appeal to, instruct, and refine 
those who visit them: no equivalent could be 
given for their loss,—they are priceless! Mr. 
Donaldson’s paper on the condition of these 
tombs, published in our journal, has informed 
English lovers of art and students of history 
(who, of course, never visit a place so near at 
hand as Westminster Abbey), of the condition 
of these treasures, and will, it is to be hoped, 
gain for them that judicious attention which is 
imperatively demanded. 


‘“‘ Thinke how many royall bones 
Sleep within these heaps of stones. 
Here they lie, had realmes and lands, ” 
Who now want strength to lift their hands. 


The subject was further considered and dis- 
cussed at the Institute of British Architects on 
the sth inst. Mr. Fowler in the chair; and we 
think we shall advance the object sought by 
giving publicity to the remarks that were then 
made, ; 

Mr. Donaldson, in opening the discussion, 
drew attention to some information which he 
had received in addition to that in his former 
paper, and read a letter from Mr. C. H. Smith 
stating that the green fragments of the mosaic 
work were not serpentine, as he had said, but 
green porphyry. To show the extent of the 
injuries done to the tombs at Westminster, Mr. 
Donaldson produced a rubbing of a brass in 
the Confessor’s Chapel, exhibiting a mere 
wreck of its original condition, together with a 
drawing of it restored. A part of this brass 
had been carried off by one of the workmen at 
the last coronation to facilitate the erection of 
a temporary gallery. He then produced a 
design for the restoration of the Shrine of 
Edward the Confessor, different in its character 
to that submitted at the last meeting: at the 
same time he disclaimed any interference with 
the Abbey architect; his object in this solely 
was to enliven his subject and show what 
might be done. Observing that the decayed 
state of the royal tombs offered temptations 
to still further wanton injury, he strongly 
urged the importance of restoring them, and 
invited those who were present to express their 
opinions on the subject. 

Mr. G. G. Scott said he would first offer 
some remarks on the history and state of the 
monuments in question, and then on their 
restoration. The principal works were the 
group of tombs and pavements executed in 
glass and marble mosaic, by Italian artists in 
the time of Henry III.; viz. the floor in front 
of the Abbey Altar, that of the Confessor’s 
Chapel, the Shrine of the Saint, the tomb of 
Henry III. and those of his children and 
grand-children in the ambulatory around the 
choir. Besides these a small mosaic pavement 





recently been brought to light, and was | 


proved to commemorate the son of William 
DeValence : and this was of the same class as | 
the above memorials. On the history of these 
works he had not obtained much information ; | 
but it was clear that Abbot Ware, who was | 
elected in 1263, was at Rome in 1267, 
and caused the altar pavement to be executed 
in 1268, immediately after his return. He, in 
fact, brought the materials and workmen with 
him from Italy. The name of the artist who | 
executed the mosaic floor was Odericus, and | 
the glass mosaics on the tombs were by one, 
Peter, who was described as a Roman citizen. 
These facts were proved by the inscriptions | 
still existing. Mr. Scott then proceeded to 
notice in detail the venerable Shrine of Edward 
the Confessor. Alluding to the seven trefoil- 
headed niches in its lower portion, three on 
each side, he quoted authorities to show that 
they were intended for sick pilgrims to kneel 
in, when seeking restoration to health by the 
miraculous power of the saint. It appeared 
that before the present addition to the upper 
part was made, there was a carved wooden 
cover over the shrine, which was raised up to 
display the latter to the worshippers; three 
holes might still be seen in the vaulting of the 
roof above, which were no doubt made for 
that purpose. From the old historians, it was 
also plain that the shrine itself, or feretory, was 
adorned with gold and precious stones. In 
the Abbey Library there was an illuminated 
manuscript, which contained a representation 
of this monument, showing the lower part of 
stone, and upon that a shrine of gold of 
peculiar form, with a representation of the king 
in his robes, probably in enamel, on one of the 
inclinedsurfaces. With an indifferenceto minute 
accuracy common at that time, the whole of the 
seven niches were in this drawing shown on one 
side of the monument; but he thought it did 
not follow that the upper part was incorrectly 
delineated, because the monks no doubt at- 
tached more importance to the golden shrine 
than to the stone monument beneath it. No 
doubt an altar stood at the west end of this 
shrine, and he thought it probably remained 
there till the Civil Wars. A hole made by 
some accident at the west end of the monu- 
ment was filled up by a panel from some tomb 
of theseventeenth century, whichconfirmed that 
opinion. A wooden altar-table had since been 
temporarily used at coronations to place the 
regalia upon, and this was described, at the 
coronation of James I. as “ the altar of Saint 
Edward.” Probably Mr. Donaldson’s sugges- 
tion, in his first restoration, that pillars were 
placed at the angles of the shrine to carry 
lights, was correct, for many lights were burnt 
about it; but whether placed around the gilt 
shrine, or on the floor around the marble 
monument, was doubtful. Mr. Scott then 
considered the design of the west end of the 
monument, in reference to the large slab in- 
serted in it, evidently not in its original posi- 
tion, though, as he believed, not far from it; 
and he produced a sketch in illustration of this 
opinion. Much injury was probably done to 
the monument at the Reformation, when the 
feretory, with its precious decorations was re- 
moved; but there were probably some repairs 
executed in the time of Mary; and the evi- 
dence appeared to give an earlier date, perhaps 
this same time, to the wooden upper part than 
its style denoted. After a few remarks on 





beneath the step of Henry V.’s tomb had 





the other monuments, the speaker pro- 


ceeded to the question of restoration. Ad* 
mitting the accuracy of Mr. Donaldson’s 
description ‘of the melancholy state of 
these monuments, what could be done with 
them? If renewed, would they be the monu- 
ments originally erected? If the beautiful 
modern glass mosaics were introduced in the 
shrine, it would no longer be the work of 
Peter, the Roman citizen. Besides, the very 
injuries these tombs had received gave them 
interest; they were wounds that proved the 
identity, and if restored the tombs might 
cease to be regarded with the reverence they 
now inspired. On the other side of the ques- 
tion, however, much might be said, and he 
would not attempt to settle it. 

Mr. Godwin said this was a question in 
which he had long been interested; he had 
published some remarks on Westminster 
Abbey as long as eight or nine years ago, 
wherein he had urged the necessity of atten- 
tion to these monuments. There was no 
building, indeed, in this country of which we 
might be so proud as Westminster Abbey. 
He knew nothing like it: and certainly the 
most wonderful spot in this wonderful building 
was that which contained the shrine of the Con- 
fessor, where around one of the oldest of our 
sovereigns were gathered so many of their 
race. It was a great delight to visit this 
interesting spot, where, apart from the noise 
and bustle of to-day (and yet so close to it), 
the sight of that remarkable series of monu- 
ments inspired thoughts which could not but 
be most healthful and elevating. He was sure 
that every person present must be anxious that 
means should be immediately taken to pre- 
serve such valuable memorials. He hoped it 
would not be inferred from what had been 
said that these were all the works of Italian 
artists. England might claim a considerable 
amount of artistic knowledge and skill, even 
in the reign of Henry III. The meeting pro- 
bably knew a paper ia the “ Archwologia,’’ 
on Queen Eleanor’s Crosses and Monn- 
ments, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. In 
this he gave the names of those who were 
engaged upon them, and they were nearly 
all Englishmen, such as William of Stowe, 
Michael of Canterbury, Alexander of Abing- 
don, who was also called the Imagi- 
nator, Ralph of Chichester, and William of 
Ireland. Nor was he disposed to give up 
Master William Torell, whom Mr. Donaldson 
and others seemed really anxious to prove an 
Italian under the name of Torelli, and so get 
rid of him. He was always spoken of as 
‘* William Torell,” and there seemed no reason 
to doubt about his being an Englishman; but 
even if he were an Englishman, Mr. Donald- 
son thought he might have employed an Italian 
to execute the bronze work. He, the speaker, saw 
no reason to suppose this. Torell was employed 
on the effigy of Henry III. as well as that of 
Queen Eleanor; he did the great statue at Line 
coln, too; and if he had been merely a middle 
man, employing other workmen, the names of 
those men would probably have been given, 
for the accounts of the works were particular 
in this respect. With regard to the question 
of restoration, he should regret most deeply, 
and he thought that would be the general 
feeling, if any mere theory should be carried 
out. The subject should be approached with 
almost religious care. He would not place a 
metal shrine, or a wooden one, upon the stone 
monument of the Confessor, though either 
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might be true; he would not even put a was therefore most important that Sage 
sceptre in the hand of Queen Eleanor because should be done at W estminster sng e 
the hole was there to receive it. It was quite motto of a judicious artist would be, Cleanse, 
possible that there never had been a sceptre, but des roy not; add as little as nrg and 
and that the artist found the effect of the that little only on the best authority. 
figure was much better without it. It was) Mr. Donaldson suggested that it would be 
deeply to be regretted that these tombs had very desirable (an adjournment of the discus- 
fallen into such a state (it should be a warning sion being proposed) that the members of the 
to other guardians of national monuments) : | institute should, as a body, visit and survey 
every care should be taken to repair and pre- the royal tombs, and he was sure they would 
serve all that remained of them; but he should fully appreciate the necessity for some imme- 
view with fear and distress any attempt to! diate operations. It was accordingly arranged 
introduce modern graces and decorations, that on Monday next, at twelve o’clock, the 
The Abbey, generally, required most care- members should visit the Abbey in a body. 
ful supervision, disfigured as it was with With respect to the question of the position 
monuments of all kinds, but which were! of art in England in the reign of Henry IIT. 
yet so interesting in connection with the it seems certain that our native artists were 
men they commemorate, that they must not’ generally employed, and their work much 
be lost. He hoped, nevertheless, that some! prized. At this period Durham and Irish 
day they might be revised, and some of them works in silver and gold were in great estima- 
might be placed in the triforium, or elsewhere. | tion. At the beginning of the next century 
In the meantime the architect should have a! English goldsmiths and enamellers were settled 
veto upon the introduction of any fresh monu- in Paris.* William of Gloucester, the gold- 
ments. He hoped, if the authorities were un- ' smith who cast the brass figure for the tomb 
able to accomplish the n-cessary works to the | of Catherine, the infant daughter of Henry IIT. 
royal tombs, the attention of the Government |and Walter of Colchester, whom Matthew 
would be called to the subject, so as to secure | Paris calls “ pictor et sculptor incomparabilis,” 
the means of putting these memorials in as/ were both Englishmen. 
good a state as possible, in order that those | As to Eleanor’s tomb, the stonework was 
who came hereafter might have, at least, as executed by Richard de Crundale, who built 
much as we had, but without any modern|the Cross at Charing. Master Thomas, the 
additions. Mr. Godwin said he could not' carpenter, received 44s. 4d. in 1292, for timber 
conclude without an earnest expression of| and for making the scaffold, &c. for raising 
thanks to Mr. Donaldson for the ability and | the image of the queen. Thomas of Hokynton, 
energy he was constantly displaying for the|or Hoghton, ingeniator, received 70s. for 
benefit of the profession and the advantage of making a cover for the image, and this was 
art. He was always at work, and always at decorated by Walter of Durham, a skilful 
work well. | painter, who was at that time much employed 
Mr. Scott said there was one point of great'/on the works at Westminster. Thomas of 
importance,—namely, the preparation, with the Leghton had 13/. for the ironwork (a large 
aid of the Government, if necessary, of a series 'sum), and Master William, the paviour, 71. 
of perfect drawings of all the mediaeval monu- | for making the pavement about the tomb. 
ments in the Abbey, in which every detail a 
should be shown with sufficient minuteness, to) FINE ART: ITS NATURE, RELATIONS, 
serve as complete and imperishable records of | AND TENDENCIES.+ 
their present state. Pacantsm and high art no longer co-exist, 











Mr. Edward Richardson read to the meeting embodiment of the false god ; yet, as it appears 

a series of interesting extracts from Gough, | to me, there is no decoration for the sanctuary 
Walsingham, Devon’s Issue Rolls of the Ex. | of the true more appropriate than sculpture, | 
chequer, and other sources, in reference to the | 99 4tt being aes susceptible of solemnity of 
royaltombs. From these, he said, it appeared, | mae and there is ample range of subject | 
cial . Mr. Godwin’ of t e highest elevation and most becoming , 
in confirmation of Mr. Godwin’s remark, that | description in sacred history for such a pur- 
among the workmen employed in the 43rd | pose. For idealizing and exalting humanity 
Henry III. on the King’s works at Westmin- | 294 giving us worthy ideas of our species and 

ecene teh * 

ster, were Richard of Colchester, John of | ourselves, the sculptor . chisel is @ magician’s | 
wand; and the Egyptians, Indians, and Greeks | 


| 
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the Greeks in colossal proportions, and their 
sensuous beauty may be said to be unapproach. 
able ; but by making the expression of the im. 
mortal part of man—the revelation of the states 
and conditions of the-soul, as manifested in the 
face and form—a prominent aim, we have ] 
consider, explored new regions in the realms of 
the beautiful and true, and enlarged the sengo. 
rium of art: in the Madonnas of Christian 
sculpture there is often found a sentiment of 
maternal affection and solicitude,—in the face 
of Christ, of benignity and compassion,—that 
touches all hearts ; and when we consider the 
infinite scope thus opened up by expression 
we shall differ from Sir Jushua Reynolds on 
this subject, who must have taken @ limited 
view of it when he said that the boundaries of 
the sculptor’s art have long been fixed. Modern 
sculpture, however behind the Greek in beauty 
has reached a fuller and completer expression 
and embodiment of nature, and produced a 
whole from which the colossal style—I mean 
extreme colessal—may be cast out as unworthy 
of the spirituality and refinement of genuine 
art. 

In our art we must have the truthful, the 
natural, the pathetic; and sensuous grace, so 
far as is inconsistent with this, must be 
sacrificed, or at least must be subordinated to 
them. Ideal beauty would sometimes interfere 
with the impression sought to be conveyed,— 
with the intellectual and moral expression of 
the work. 

But, at the same time, it shculd be ob 
served that faultless and ideal form and per- 
fect beauty is one object of art; and nothing 
can justify the artist im preferring deformed 
and common-place nature to the beautiful, 
where the latter was not inconsistent with the 
nature of his subject, attention to which only 
leads generally to a selection of the right class 
or order of beauty, and seldom to the exclusion 
of it. To omit ideal beauty from art would be 
to neglect a part of his duty, which is, like thatof 
the poet, to give pleasure as well as to convey 
truth; or to do the latter in the most agree- 
able, graceful, and elevated manner: beauty is 
the material clothing of his art, or at least its 
ornament ; and to lose sight of it is to err as 
much as would the poet who should choose 
his words without respect to rythm or metre; 
for sensuous beauty, resulting from form and 
colour in painting, which is correlative of 
poetical diction, is to heighten the pleasure 
conveyed by the subject, where that subject is 
of a pleasurable nature, or te mitigate the 





/and Sculpture busies herself no more in the | Painful feeling, if such be the kind received ; 


just as metre is known to heighten the charm 
of gay and elegant verse, or temper the painful 
feeling excited by vivid descriptions of the 
profounder passions. And this, it should be 
remembered, is a characteristic of the fine arts, 
and constitutes a part of their claim to the 
appellation of the “ Arts of the Beautiful.” Be- 
sides, sensuous beauty, as far as consistent 
with the moral and intellectual character, 1s 
part of their means ofexpressing or representing 
beauty of mind: it is the outward and visible 


Oxford, Bartholomew of Westminster, Richard 


but responded to a natural call of the soul in| i" or symbol of inward purity, which can 


of Chichester, and many others, all, without | their adoption of colossal proportions. Phidias | #/0ne be rendered through the medium of 
doubt, Englishmen, whose pay appeared to have aimed at this in the celebrated Minerva, and in | COrporeal grace. This is a casting of the body 
been about 4d.a day. In the 1 Edward I. his embodiment of the grand conception ot | te. She soaps, af Siee.ogieenel np mc mg 
chest. of overlies wee. ensloved esa: ths! Homer, the Olympian Jupiter. The colossus and is conformable to the analogy of eee 
y ploy pon the | of Apollo at Rhodes was an issue of the same Well as to the method of the antique: “ the 
royal tombs ; and in the seventeenth year of soul-feeling ; and the proposal to cut Mount! divine form of the Greek god is the incarna- 
the same reign Hugh of Kendal erected a| Athos into a statue of Alexander, or one of the | tiom and expression of divine mind,” whieh 
house or workshop in the burial-ground of | Alps into an image of Napoleon, derived its the artiet had no other mags of asserting, Il 
Westminster, where the statues of the King’s | motive probably from something besides ser-| Neither must expression be set free from . 
ile: Saher snd cel II | vility and flattery. |Testriction : as, the ancient sculptors were car , 
enry III. and; At the same time this resorting to the ful to avoid injuring the sensuous beauty 0 
Eleanor) were being made. Other passages colossal on the part of the ancients shows the | their works by it, so we should take heed that 
referred particularly to the erection of the | limits of their art, the chief aim of which wags it encroach not upon the moral dignity uf ours. 
tombs of Anne of Bohemia and Henry V. A | the highest sensuous beauty, and which, I be- It is possible to degrade sculpture by exhibit- 
lieve, it was reserved for the moderns to out. ig base or criminal passions, as in the Bacchus 
‘ atPi8* » mse step. The glory of the material form of of Michelangelo, in which the sculptor sought 
* = me of originality by injudicious opera. | humanity is the glory of Greek art, and it was % express the licentious and disorderly cha- 
tions, his own experience in the case of the| its ultimate goal. Withthe Greeks expression acter of his subject. Bat to resume our Te- 
Temple Church served to show what valuable was subservient to form : they eschewed strong marks on the province of this branch of a 
monuments might be brought to light merely | expression as militating against beauty; for! From the sanctuary, sculpture, in baguecen 
by careful cleaning. The effigies of the T jeven in subjects in which truth to nature mes and i new agg has descended = f 
. ng ais or © sem~ dictated strong expression, we find it omitted lower walks of life; and leaving the ideas ¢ 
oon oa Cl a a striking proof | or very sparingly used. We have never rivalled “deity and religion to the more comprehen- 
of this. Moreover, Mr. Donaldson had truly! * See the late Mr. Hodeo Sa —————— sive expression of the poet, has occupi¢ 
said that neglect engendered disrespect, and i | tecture in Englaed "JH ja. Domestic Archi- herself with perpetuating the memory of those 
. | t Continued from p. 148. whom a grateful intellect delights to honour; 


to the question of restoration, admitting a fear 
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and her most direct and legitimate work in 
the present day appears to be that of present- 
ing to us in our places of public resort the 
idealised resemblance, not of the mere man of 
rank, raised by the accident of birth, but of 
the poet, the statesman, the philosopher, or by 
whatever other special name we distinguish 
the individuals included in that pre-eminent 
order of good and great-men ; and it is much 
to be wished that Sculpture would walk with i 
wider and truer step through this path of her) find means to obviate. 

manifestation. ‘The Greeks of old raised; The idealisation of form, which Sculpture 
statues to wrestlers, and it may be questioned | effects through absolute relief, Painting esta- 
if we have awarded: them much more worthily. | blishes by the magic of colour and chiaro- 
Votivesculpture,in theshapeof statues, hasbeen | scur 
raised to many who, living, could advance | of life; and to the beauty of outline she adds 
no claim whatever, and what is worthily voted | an art-perpetuation of that veritable beauty of 
has been too much monopolised: for one or) being which it is her peculiar province to 
two classes of great men. Warriors and | express. Like her sister branches of art, she 
statesmen are not the only men who deserve | made her first appearance in the service of the 
well of society; nor are the faculties that lead | temple, though she seems to have been des- 
to success in their professions the greatest en- | tined to a longer period of infancy ; for (whilst 
dowments of man. ‘These have their: claim ;' 
but there are men of a higher mission. The! 
poet is the “ crowned one” of the world’s 
benefactors; for poetry is the alpha and 
omega of all knowledge. Nevertheless, there 
js another guiding principle that should have 
influence in the distribution of such honours. 


ever genius had wrought its work? Would 
art be made too common and degenerate? Or 
would life be rendered too ideal and ener- 
vated? Itrow not. True, there is an obstacle 


of dress, which must to some extent render 
the task of the sculptor more difficult than 
formerly ; but, as I think, not so much so, 





Pliny and others, as to the excellence of the 
painters of antiquity in the earlier ages) at its 
first appearance painting seems, as I before 
observed, to have partaken more of the 
nature of polychromic decoration than of 
'a work of art. But in the hands of the 
Among the departed great, immortalised by the Greeks it appears to have gradually deve- 
chisel, I would of course have poets, artists, | loped its powers through the careful deli- 
engineers, architects ; but there is a class of neations of the cestrum and the monochrom, 
men, large benefactors of their kind, who,! up to the pencil and the full scale of colour. 
as their labours dv not assume so tangible and| Of the productions of their great painters 
visible a form, have more need of monumental | none have descended to us, but the testimony 
commemoration to extend and perpetuate their | of ancient writers warrants us in concluding 
just fame;—TI allude to such men as Watt, Sir | them to have been both true and excellent 
Humphry Davy, Arkwright, for the most part! works of art, though their custom of applying 
quiet followers of science ; some scarce known | colour to sculpture, and the rather unaccom- 
to the general mass of the people, to whom| molating nature of their vehicle—the oil 
posterity, without such mementoes, is likely to| method being unknown—would lead us to 
meet but scantily the meed of praise, whose me-' attribute to themselves singularity of taste, and 
moriestherefore most needsuch offerings. Inbe- | to their works a technical deficiency, as com- 
half of theseespecially,and of alltruebenefactors | pared with the manageable materials and 
of their kind, it is devoutly to be wished that | vehicles of later and modern times, 

sculpture would, in such material as best suits! In its progress, both of decline and revival, 
our varying climate, stand out more openly in| painting appears to have followed the path of 
the sight of all men; and from the village! sculpture; and in the early medieval speci- 
highway, the town market-place, or city hall,)} mens, in the hardness of outline, the pattern- 
notify in the imagery of her esthetic language, | like imitations of form, the crude nakedness 
the worth and genius that had in such locality | of colour, we see the subject-matter of the art 
found a birth or an abiding place, illuming the | cramped within the limits of an undiscerning 
spot with the serene graces of art; and from | conventionalism, as was the statue of the saint 
her pedestals of honour proclaim to the daily | within the limits of his narrow niche. Yet, in 


| 





in the inartistic contour of the modern style | 
but that a deeper feeling in the artist, and a. 


wider comprehension in the spectator, might 


Scuro: in her hands, art glows with the flush | 


giving the fullest weight to the testimony of 


' which all his combinations are to be based. And 
'though the sare object may thus come to be 
‘differently renuered by different artists, yet if 
each has given his own impression of it, its image 
on his own soul, their works will be all true 
pictures—psychical truths. In thus faithfully 
representing nature the artist follows the 
example of the poet, who but holds the mirror 
up to nature, and with him he will find no 
lack of room for the faculties of genius, 
Imagination and feeling are to penetrate the 
arcana of nature, and lead to a detecting of 
those beauiies that to the dull or feeble are 
never manifested—to vivify the impression 
received, and influence the treatment of the 
subject. Landscape painting must not be 
underrated ; while we expatiate on the refine- 
ment, spirituality, and difficulties of the ex- 
pression in sculpture and in historical paint- 
ing, we are apt to forget that external nature 
has also a soul to express, and that analogous 
subtleties exist in the art of the landscape 
painter. Expression in historical or figure 
painting is in the form as the artist sees it 
before him, and to catch it is doubtless the 
highest effort of delineation ; but to seize the 
harmonious spirit of external nature as it 
reveals itself through the mysterious and fleet- 
ing glories of light and shade and colour,—to 
discover the secrets by which the effects of 
chiaroscuro are produced, and untwist the 
varied links that bind the soul of barmony,— 
to do this is also a task not unworthy of the 
highest minds. 

I come now to the third and concluding 
branch of my subject, viz. the tendency of art, 
—what in its present state it does. 

Toe question what art does must receive 
|in reference to its different branches, very 
| different answers. The influence of the poet 

has been wide in its sphere of operation, 
and great and ceaseless in its power. His 
| page has not only been directly an instrument 
of the highest refinement and exaltation to 
| the naturally gifted few, the elect of taste; but 
through the medium of their example it has 
,conduced to the moral. and intellectual im- 
_ provement of the lowest in the social scale. 
_The true poet, moreover, has succeeded in 
creating the taste by which he is duly appre- 
|ciated: if we compare present society with 
| that of the last century, or beginning of this, 
| we shall find a regenerated taste in reference 
|to literature generally: the morbid passion, 


life around, those incentive lessons of spiritual | like manner as in the sister-art, we ofttimes see, | for instance, of Byron and his followers so 
exalta‘ion, failing which, man’s life sinks to|amid barbaric gauds of colour, and semi-| much in vogue no great while ago, is dis- 


the level of the brutes without the palliation of | childish simplicities of invention, hints and | 


its moral innocence. presciences of ideal sentiment and expression, 

What, for instance, if the sun, that struggles! which, like the morning star, heralded the | 
through the smoky atmosphere of our northern | brightness of the coming day. And the day | 
commercial metropolis, should gild with its|came; in that memorable time when, from 
beams the statue of Roscoe; or, through the | the conquered walls of Byzantium, came out | 
thick fogs that darken the busy thoroughfares | the relics of classic learning ; when from the, 
of Manchester, should loom the sculptured | market-place of Wittenburgh blazed up the 
image of Cheetham or of Dalton? What, if| light of intellectual freedom; when from the 
the mountain breeze, that sweeps over the! presses of Germany welled out the stream of 
seclusion of Grasmere, should kiss with whiten- | knowledge; and the west wind that curled the | 
ing lip the votive image of Wordsworth; while | Atlantic wave came fraught with the breath of 


the smoke that rises from the lowly roof where 
Shakspeare first saw the light, should, as it 
melts to air in its passage towards his quiet 
grave, hover round a modern statue of one 
who even now we feel as fully as when it was 
first written, “ Was not made for an age, but 
for all time?” What, if thus standing forth in the 


common way of common life, these kindred | 


mute orators should, by their presence, typify 


discovery,—then art awoke to the glory of her 
ancient strength, and put on the garment of 
|her beauty, reaching in the design of M. | 
Angelo, the expression of Raphael, and the, 
colouring of Titian, a height of power never, 
since surpassed. 

After what has been advanced relative to the 
sculptor’s province in the present day, little 
need be said on that of the painter, as far as 





} 


and exhort to higher things; and to the weary history and portraiture are concerned. The 
plodder of the street or road should say, “ We| latter are fields he can only share with the 
once were men lowly and weak as you, by for-| sculptor; but landscape art is one in which | 
tune as slighted, and by trouble as tried; but|there can be no rivalry with sculpture: it is 


from the depths of our social humiliation, 
from the darkening tumult of our distress, we 
looked up with an eye of hopeful endurance on 


peculiar to the painter, and is his private 
walk, untrod by any other. As the branch of 
inting peculiar to the moderns it claims 





| pal 


the calm heaven of beauty, of goodness, and| some notice here. What is chiefly to be 
of truth; and in the strength of deep faith,| desired in reference to it is, that the artist, 
with earnest toil, have earned the title of| would, as he has been emphatically advised by, 
friends and benefactors to mankind; and/ Ruskin, walk lovingly and trustingly with 
passing by the heraldic honours of titular; Nature, and render in his works his own 
dignity asa failing and. unstable thing, have|impressions, and not any conventionalism | 


achieved an. entry into the higher and more | 
enduring roll of the nobility of God ; go, thou, 
and do likewise,” What if this were spoken 
In the beautiful language of sculpture, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, where- 


that may have been put for her by foregone | 
painters. ‘The landse spe artist is to see nature | 
with his own eyes, and not through the| 
medium of the schools, and give his whole) 


| 


energy to a truthful rendering of her facts, on 


appearing from our poetry, for it would no 
longer be tolerated; and the popularity of 
Scott and of Charles Dickens, the high moral 
aim of whose works con‘rasts so favourably 
with those of Fielding and Smollet, tells 
the same tale of the growth of a true refine- 
ment. 

But whilst the poet is fullowed by all who 
think and feel, how few are the genuine reci- 
pients of the artist’s inspirations, who enter 
his charmed circle and participate in his emo- 
tion! The true painter and sculptor are poets 


‘also who, through their respective media,— 


their epics and dramas —express truths as great 
and as sublime; but what, I would ask, have 
they done? where are their fruits of labour? 
They have, doubtless, given pleasure by the 


/symmetry of form, contrast, and harmony of 
colour and light and shade, and all that go to 


make up sensuous beauty ; they have gratified 
the animal feelings, but what nobler purpose 


‘in relation to the soul has been answered by 


their works? “ Art,” says a celebrated essay- 
ist, ‘has not yet come to its maturity, if it do 
not put itself abreast with the most potent 
influences of the world, if it is not practical 
and moral, if it do not stand in connexion 
with the conscience, if it do not make the 
poor and uncultivated feel that it addresses 
them with a voice of lofty cheer.” This is 
true, but the failure complained of proceeds, I 
conceive, less from a want of power in our 
high art productions than from the prevalence 
of narrow and false views of art itself and of 
what constitutes the perfect and entire man. 
Pictorial and sculptural art speaks not merely to 
the intellect and senses, but to the heart and 
spirit, carrying “healing on its wings ;” and 
there are inherent qualities in the human breast 
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that no false training can entirely eradicate, to | 





which its objects appeal; for noble forms, 
which are the symbols of goodness, have a 
natural tendency to exalt the mind; but this 
truth is not generally recognised, and art is 
estimated too much from an intellectual point 
of view to the neglect of the spiritual. Few 
men, it has been well observed, have a proper 
sense of an esthetic whole ; and this narrow- 
ness of comprehension reflects back an inju- 
rious influence upon the quality of art-produce; 
for if a picture, a bas-relief, or a building be 
beautifully executed, it passes current as a 
true work, though, weighed in a just balance, 
it be false and wrong. 


But a cause of the inefficacy of art which 
I have not heard adverted to, is its not 
being reflected in the daily lives of artists: 
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is a revealer of the beautiful and true to 
others, but what does the truth and beauty of | 
the universe profit himself? I use the word 
“artist” here in its widest sense, as including 
poet and musician along with the painter, 
sculptor, and architect; and I speak of them 
advisediy, and say, that whatever effect their 
art may have upon the lives of others, it appears 
to have none upon their own. Not only are 
their lives not in keeping with their profes-| 
sional achievements, but they are more out of 


fp Bear Sorillah : 


LETTERS TO 
A Popular Sketch of the Wistorg of Architecture, 


THE VARIOUS STYLES WHICH HAVE PREVAILED* 
et 


harmony with the whisperings of art than 
other men’s. 
men commensurate with their works,—they 
are, taken asa body, less than men. Individual 
exceptions could of course be pointed to— 
uniform and consistent men—stars in the 
hemisphere of art-history; and some, too, of 
the first magnitude, who have exhibited an 
epic grandeur in their lives, that shed an after 
lustre on their works; but, as a body, the 
reproach lies at the door of all generations of 
artists, and reaches to the very highest names, 


So far from being great men,— | 


Since I wrote my second letter, which in- 
cluded a few remarks on Assyrian architecture, 
some additional examples of the art of that 
nation have been deposited in the National 
Museum, especially some more of the enormous 
winged anima's which originally formed the 
doorways in the palaces or temples. I should 
have pointed out to you, in proof of my observa- 
tionthat Greece had someof herart from Assyria, 
the prototype of what is known as the Greek 
honeysuckle on several of the incised slabs in 


Bees bt Re oy oH 


that inspiration is in their art-utterance alone,— | the cellars, but 1 thought it would come more 
that they are of those who say and do not; forcibly before you when we are tracing the pro- 
they are priests to the goddess of the fair and &essof Grecian art. You will observe, too, that 
the pure, but they are not lovely in their lives. arched doorways, and even what seems to be a 
A living writer refers to this mysterious dis- bridge with arches, are represented on some of 
crepancy as exemplified in the life of Shaks- the slabs ; but to these I will refer when speak- 
peare, and utters a pathetic lament over the ig Of the history of the arch. You will, of 
fact that this man of men, who gave to the COUrse, remember that there may be a consider- 
science of mind a new and larger subject than ble difference in the age of Assyrian monu- 
had before existed, and planted the standard | ™ents, ranging, as they do, from 2,200 years 
of humanity some furlongs forward into chaos, efore Christ to 600 B.c. when the final de- 
should not have been wise for himself, that he | 8truction of Nineveh was effected. 

should have led an obscure and profane life) ‘lhe arrow-headed or cuneiform characters 
using his genius for the public amusement! See? on the Babylonish bricks are found also 
This is perhaps an extreme case, and, indeed, , 2t PERSEPOLIS, the ancient capital of Persia, 
few could be pointed to so mournful in the | 2d serve to show, with winged bulls at the 
contrast it presents; but the name is legion of  €Mtrances, and other coincidences, a certain de- 
those who never vindicated as men the high-| see of connection between the modes of build- 
standing which they claimed as artists; and|1& in the two cities. Of the latter there are 
the most melancholy reflection is, that the ™ore perfect ruins remaining than of Babylon, 
living race, to which I am of course precluded @Specially those of the Chehil Minar, or Great 
from making individual allusion, is not per- | Hall of Xerxes; and in these there is seen to 
ceptibly better than the preceding one. Still—| be a coincidence both with Egyptian architec- 
ture as we now know it, and the Temple of 
|Solomon at Jerusalem, as described in the 
Bible. Mr. Morier, in his novel of * Abel 
The “eccentricities of genius” generally | Allnutt,” has introduced a serious dissertation 


*‘ The wise want love, and those who love want 
wisdom.” 


means its follies and weaknesses; and the 
calamities and distresses of poets and others, | 
of insensibility to which on the part of the 
public we are constantly hearing the reiterated | 
complaint, are generally traceable to a non-. 
fulfilment of the conditions on which alone 
comfort and happiness can be secured. 

Is it a moral necessity,—an inevitable result | 
of devotion to the service of art,—that men 
whose genius sheds a light upon our path, | 
should stumble as in darkness themselves, and 
be wanting in self-government as well as de- | 
ficient in reference to moral relations? If it, 
be, it would, indeed, be better to dispense with | 
art itself. Buta small measure of faith in the | 
rectitude of the divine government is sufficient | 
to convince us that this is not the case, and 
that we shall yet behold, to quote the writer | 
before cited,—“ what the world has long needed, | 


to prove that the ruins of the “Temple of 
Forty Columns ”’ afford specimens of the archi- 
tecture and general character of the Temple of 
Solomon. 

The description of Solomon’s Temple to be 
found in the Ist Book of Kings (ch. vi.) and 
the 2nd Book of Chronicles (ch. ii. and iii.) 
shows the enormous scale on which building 
operations were then conducted. 80,000 men 
were set to hew in the mountains, 70,000 to 
bear burdens, and 3,300 to overlook and direct. 
The building consisted of the main body of 
the temple, a porch or portico in front, and the 
sanctum behind. The length of the body of 
the temple in feet (if we consider the cubit as 
1 foot 6 inches) was 60 feet, and the width 30 
feet, or one-half the length. The height was 
45 feet, or half the length of the temple and 
sanctum together. The sanctum was 30 feet 
long and 30 feet wide. The porch extended 


—its poet-priest, who shall see, speak, and act | 
with equal inspiration.” 


Samvuge, Hucarns. 


the whole width of the building, and projected 
15 feet, or half its width. The whole of 


* No. Ill. See p. 133 and p. 100, 
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these dimensions show curious attention to 
harmony and proportion. 

The temple was surrounded by three tiers 
of chambers, which were approached by stairs, 
They laid the foundations with great stones, 
costly and hewed, and the whole when com- 
pleted was decorated in the most sumptuous 
manner. The two brazen pillars made b 
Hiram of Tyre resemble very closely, wi 
| their “ nets of shecker-work, wreaths of chain- 
| work,” “ pomegranates,” and “lily-work,” 
| both Persepolitan and Egyptian columns. The 
description of the position of these columns 
has led to much discussion. Perhaps it was 
analogous to that of obelisks before Egyptian 
buildings. 

From the Ist Book of Chronicles we learn 
| that the temple was built from a previously 
arranged plan. It says, “Then David gave 
to Solomon his son the pattern of the porch, 
and the houses thereof, and of the treasuries 
thereof, and of the upper chambers thereof, and 
of the inner parlours ‘thereof, and of the place 
of the mercy-seat, and the pattern of all that 
he had by the Spirit, of the courts of the house 
of the Lord, and of all the chambers round 
about, of the treasuries of the house of God, 
and of the treasuries of the dedicated things.” 


Solomon was a great builder. Besides the 
Temple, for which David had prepared, he 
raised the House of the Forest of Lebanon, a 
much larger structure, a house for himself and 
one for his queen. All these were of costly 
stones, described, you remember, as “ sawed 
with saws within and without, even from the 
foundation to the coping.” Some of the 
stones were more than 18 feet long. He 
also built many “ fenced cities,” with “ walls 
and gates :” especially ‘T'admor, in the Wil- 
derness, now known as Paumyra. The 
existing ruins here, it should be mentioned, are 
of a date long posterior; probably after ‘T’rajan. 


The fact that Solomon married one of Pha- 
roah’s daughters about 1013 years before 
Christ (at which period, as we shall hereafter 
see, the Egyptians had erected many great 
structures), shows his connection with that 
wonderful country, and prepares us to find, at 
all events a coincidence in their buildings. 
Moreover, the Tyrians, to whom Solomon sent 
for a “cunning man,” to work in gold, silver, 
brass, and iron, are supposed by some writers 
to have been extensively employed as architects 
by the Egyptians. 

And now, instead of floating longer amongst 
the rills and tributaries, we will plunge into 
the main stream of progress, and speak of a 
people whose history, although obscure, |8 
nevertheless more clearly to be traced, an 
comes more vividly before us, than that to 
which I have previously referred. 








Eoypr, the “ gift of the Nile,’’ as it is often 
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called, although not the first inhabited, was 
robably the first civilized part of the globe, 
and attained extraordinary power and influ- 
ence. ‘The first king recorded, namely Menes, 
js supposed to have reigned, at all events, 
2,200 years before our era, at which same 
time, according to some chronologists, Nimrod 
founded Assyria: Bunsen says 3643 years 
p.c. All before this is mere fable and per- 
plexing speculation, but from that date we 
have a more satisfactory knowledge of the 
progress and condition of Egypt at various 
periods than might be expected. They wrote 
their history with an iron pen on granite 
tablets. “To study it, is to walk among 
ruins.” And what ruins! Stupendous pyra- 
mids; temples of gigantic vastness; excava- 
tions of the most wonderful nature; colossal 
statues, sublime although purposely uncouth ! 
An air of mystery is around the whole, and 
imagination fails in attempting to recall the 
appearance which must have been presented 
by these extraordinary monuments when 
perfect and peopled. 

When we contemplate these enormous re- 
mains, evidences though they may be of 
despotism and slavery, it is impossible to 
avoid a feeling of respect for the minds which 
conceived such works. Architecture has a 
noble purpose, that of eternalizing (so to 
speak) the great efforts of man. How careful 
should we be in erecting monuments which 
are to remain long before the world, witness- 
ing either for or against us, and exerting an 
influence, as they inevitably will, on future 
works of a like nature! 

I am sure you will agree with me that it is | 





884 years B.c. Py 
Solon (575 B.c.), Thales (born 639 b.c. fl. 586), 
and atrain of Grecian sages, left their own 
country to study the wisdom of the Egpytians. 

It is a wondrous story, as saith Sir Thomas 
Browne :—“ Time sadly overcometh all things, 
and is now dominant, and sitteth upon a 
sphinx, and looketh unto Memphis and old 
Thebes ; while his sister, Oblivion, reclineth 
semi-somnous on a_ pyramid, gloriously 
triumphing, making puzzles of Titanian erec- 
tions, and turning old glories into dreams. | 
History sinketh beneath her cloud. The tra- 
veller, as he paceth amazedly through those 
deserts, asketh of her who builded them, and’ 
she mumbleth something, but what it is he, 
heareth not.” | 

I shall not attempt to describe all the build- | 
ings which are still to be found there, but 
simply speak of some few of them with respect 
to the peculiarities of their architecture and 
the influence it had on that of other countries. 

The most ancient structure remaining is the 
Great Pyramid,—one of those mighty works 
wherein, as Dénon says, men seem to have 
wished to measure themselves with nature. 
Quaint old Fuller says, the Pyramids are 
in their dotage, and have forgotten their 
makers’ names. Moore, whom we have 


|just now lost, calls the great one, in his 


exquisite prose poem, “The Epicurean,” 
“The watch-tower of ‘Time, from whose 
summit, when about to expire, he will take his 
last look.” Herodotus, who visited Egypt about 
450 years B.c. (some say 500), or more than 
2,300 years ago, spoke even then with uncer- 
tainty of its date. It is, however, usually | 


; Wy —— ! 
thagoras (540 B.c. to 510), | 


| 


scarcely possible to over-estimate the injurious | ascribed to Suphis (considered to be the 
effect produced by one monument of ill taste, or | Cheops of Herodotus), who reigned soon after 
to say how long it may retard the advance of a| Menes, and may be called 4,000 years old: 
people towards excellence in this respect. In| Bunsen says 5,000! 
order to avoid such errors the people them-/ The pyramid still seems strong enough to 
selves must be instructed, and be made judges | set Time at defiance for ages,—let us hope 
of what is excellent; and most earnestly would | that man may not come in to the old destroyer’s 
I advocate all measures calculated to advance |aid. According to Herodotus (Euterpe), 
this object,—universal instruction in drawing, | 100,000 men were employed, who were re- 
free admission to public monuments and works | lieved every three months, in hewing stones in 
of genius, encouragement to obvious talent, the Arabian mountains, dragging them to the 
the erection of fine structures, and the adorn- | banks of the Nile, and transporting them to 
ment of our buildings with works of art. Too | the required spot. Ten years were consumed 
long were such sources of pure pleasure kept |in the labour of forming the road through 
closed against the people; and too often have | which the stones were to be drawn. In the, 
they been reproached for not excelling in a|whole, according to Pliny, “366,000 men 
race while the means of progress were actually | were employed twenty years together.” It 
denied them. Of this, however, another has been calculated that if it were required 
time. again to raise the stones from the quarries, | 
I suggested in my first letter that different and place them at their present height, the 
modes of living had led to the adoption of | action of the steam-engines of England, which 
different habitations. ‘Those who pastured | are managed at most by 36,000 men, would be 
flocks, and remained but a short time in one | sufficient to produce the same effect in eighteen | 
spot, adopted the tent; while the cultivators | hours. In this calculation it is supposed that | 
of the land soon found it expedient to con-|the pyramid occupied 100,000 men twenty 
struct an edifice of more solid and durable | years. 


‘the horizon 


nature of such materials as the country fur- 
nished. The early inhabitants of Egypt 
sought their subsistence at first as hanters or | 
fishermen, and finding along the borders of | 
the Nile natural excavations which offered | 
shelter, were soon led to improve them 
into dwellings, into temples, into tombs. 
Or where they did not exist, to excavate 
and carve the living rocks to their pur-' 
pose. Countless numbers of these exca- | 
vations still exist, adorned with columns, | 
sculpture, and paintings. I shall not affront | 
you with a history of Egypt, but I must, | 
nevertheless, remind you of some points neces- 





The base of the Great Pyramid was 764 feet 
square (it is now 746 feet), and has always 
been called very nearly the size of the area| 
known as Lincoln’s-inn-fields. In truth, how- 
ever, this area, large as it looks, is not so 
large ‘as that occupied by the pyramid. Mr. 
Scoles, the architect, measured the “ Fields ” | 
one fine moonlight night, and found the} 
dimensions between the houses 625 feet 6 inches | 
from north to south, and 831 feet from east to | 
west, giving an area of 12 acres, while the) 
pyramid occupies 13}. The present height | 
is 450 feet 9 inches; measured up the 
angle, it is 568 feet; it was formerly 611, 


sary for my argument. feet on this line. ‘The pyramid is con- 

igypt was the scene of stirring events in| structed externally in steps, as you proba- 
the early history of the Jews. It was visited | bly know, varying from 2 feet 2 inches in 
by Abraham nearly 2,000 years before height to 4 feet 10 inches, up which those who 
Christ, Josephus says, he first taught the |desire to ascend are dragged by the native 
Egyptians astronomy and arithmetic. Joseph | guides; originally these were cased to present 
was there about 1706 years p.c. and the /a flat surface. The top is flat, about 32 feet 
Exodus of the Israelites may have taken place square, and I once met an English lady | 
1491 Bc, Egypt was for a long time the | who, with something like your own desire | 
capital of the civilized world, and men ac-|to see and do everything (that is proper), | 
quired a reputation by visiting it. It was con-|had danced in a quadrille upon it. The | 
sidereil the source of all art and science, and 
the best school for wisdom. The opinion in 


may be cal'ed 85,000,000 of cubic feet. 
| King’s Chamber only forms +457 of the whole. 
ascent is far from easy, and requires a/So that leaving half of it solid for division 
steady head, as may be imagined, when we, walls, there might be 3,700 such chambers in 


I have drawn for you a small “ section ” of 
the Great Pyramid (fig. 7): a representation 
of it as it would appear if it were cut down the 
middle from the top to the bottom, and one 
half of it pushed away so as to show what the 
inside is made of. Doubtless you know what 
a section means (although many ladies do not); 
and I need not point out to you its derivation 
in seco, to cut; or remind you that the Frencl 
call such a drawing a coupe. 
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In the section drawn you will see what is- 
called the King’s Chamber (E), the Queen’s 
Chamber (D), the Well (C), and the Entrance 
(B). F shows the main passage, and AA 
are channels for the admission or emission of 
air,—the device of some Memphian Reid to 
ventilate the Upper House. If we were to 
search far enough we might find, in what 
seemed to be simply the polychrome adorn- 
ment of one side of a tomb, a touching record 
of his struggles with the architect, and the 
number of onions per week that he was allowed 
during his work ! 

The curious zig-zag passage (called the well) 
leads to an apartment in the base of the pyramid 


'exactly under the central point—probably to 


contain the real kernel of this costly nut. There 
are strong evidences of design throughout the 
pyramids; one of the most striking is, that 
they all face due north. The entrance passage 
in the Great Pyramid forms an angle of 26° 
with the horizon; and learned astronomers 


‘have endeavoured to prove that it was so 
‘made to point to the pole-star. 


The angle 
in the other pyramids is not exactly the 
same. It is a more curious circumstance 
that the angle which the face forms with 
in twelve of the best pre- 
served pyramids, varies only from 51° 10’ 
to 52° 32’, The passages were narrow and 
confined, and there were various devices 
adopted to prevent the possibility of access. 


| The sketch below (Fig. 8) will explain a curious 


arrangement of this sort in a pyramid at 
Dashoor. At one point, the narrow passage- 
way was widened into a small apartment, and 
here a huge mass of granite was introduced, 
and was prevented by props or other means 
from closing the passage (a) until the whole was 


'completed, and the interior of the pyramid 
| appropriated. 


When this had been done the 
prop was removed (symbolised by the double 
line over the passage, in the section), and the 
mass of stone descended to the required posi- 
tion, and effectually cut off all communication. 
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Fig. 8. 
The solid contents of the Great Pyramid 
The 


which the Egyptians themselves held know-|remember how much higher it is than St. this pyramid! 


ledge is shown by their designation of alibrary,|Paul’s. Even more so the descent. The} 


«the remedy for the diseases of the soul.” 
eautiful and true,—is it not ? Lycurgus, when i ’ 
about to reform the laws, went to Egypt say | 4 feet in height. 








At a meeting of the Egyptian Society at 


stones employed in the construction vary from | Cairo on 28th of July, 1843, Dr. Lepsius ex- 
5 feet in length to 30 feet, and from 3 feet to| pressed his opinion that all the pyramids were 
formed originally in steps or stories, like the 
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temple of Belus, with a view to their gretesl 
increase, dependent on the life of the king for 

whose tomb they were intended, and that they | 
were ultimately completed and cased from the 

top. I think Mr. Wild, the architect, first | 
suggested it to him. Thus over the sepulchral | 
chamber (A) there might first be formed a small | 
structure of three steps, which, if the king | 
should at once die might be filled in and cased 
to form a small pyramid (B. B. fig. 9); but if, 





Fia. 9. 


‘not Joseph,” made their lives bitter with hard 


_cities, Pithom and Raamses.” 


** And round:a tyrant’s tomb, who none deserved, | 


For one vile carcase perish’d countless lives.” 


THOMPSON. 


It is curious to note that, after all the 
trouble taken to preserve their remains, some 
of them should have come to be unrolled by a 
Pettigrew, and framed and glazed in the 
British Museum. 

Whether or not the children of Israel, 
amongst their other labours, were employed 
on any of the pyramids, I will not pretend to 
say. The new King of Egypt, “which knew 


bondage “in mortar and in brick,” and we 
learn that they built for Pharoah “ treasure 


{ Marca 13, 1859, 








Josephus, in- 
deed, says, “‘ They put them to the draining of | 
rivers into channels; walling of towns; cast- | 
ing up of dykes and banks to keep off in- | 
undations ; nay, the erecting of fantastical | 


‘pyramids; forcing upon them the learning of | 


several painful trades, and tying them up toa_ 
perpetual restlessness of labour.” ‘The Israel- | 


ites left Egypt about 1490 years B.c.; Mr. | 
Although captives 


Fergusson says 1312 B.c. 


of all nations, as well as the natives, wer 
stantly employed in ‘brickmaking, bie 
curious fact, says Wilkinson, that more bricks 
have been discovered which bear the mark of 
the monarch who is supposed to have reigned 
at the time of the Exodus than of any othe 
period. Bricks simply dried in the sun were 
extensively used, and, in consequence of the 
dryness of the climate, have endured well, I 
dare say you have noticed illustrations of 
paintings in Thebes, representing brickmakers 
overlooked by taskmasters, 

I fear I have been led into more detail than 
will be agreeable to you, and will therefore 
break off. In my nest I will endeavour to 
bring before you some of the architectural 
peculiarities of the buildings of Egypt; and, 
in order to smarten up this communication, to 
“ put a trimming to it,” as your maid might 
say, I append a view of a fine example of an 
Egyptian facade, the Temple at Dender, 
which will serve me as an illustration when | 
next have the pleasure of addressing you. 

Believe me, Dear Sorillah, ever truly yours, 


Beqaeo. 





he continued to reign might receive an-, 
other step of the same height, and an increase 
to each of the existing steps (¢ c), which 
would then be ready for completion, or might 
again be increased. Several of the smaller 
pyramids here (as we have already seen), as | 
well as in Mexico, to which I will refer here- | 
after, were unquestionably thus formed. 
Moreover, this theory seetns to agree with the | 
description of their construction given by! 
Herodotus. Will you excuse me if I quote) 
the passage? He says:—‘‘ The ascent of the 
pyramid was regularly graduated by what) 
some call steps and others altars. Having | 
finished the first flight, they elevated the | 
stones by the aid of machines constructed of | 
short pieces of wood; from the second by a| 
similar engine they were raised to the third, | 
and so on to the summit.” Again,—‘ The | 
summil of the pyramid was first of all finished ; | 
descending thence, they regularly completed the | 











Fie. 10.—TEMPLE AT DENDERA. 





THE POWDER MAGAZINE IN |The church steeple near Victoria-gate (very 
ee . | HYDE PARK. | lately), and many others, besides numerous 
whole.”—Euterpe. It is acurious point, but | As your publication presents several matters more humble structures, have fallen under the 
I will not go further into it. | of interest to ladies, and proposes a folio or part | bolt of heaven. Men can now direct electric 
Egypt contains more than forty pyramids, | of a sheet for them, it occurs to me to say that fire to their purposes, but they cannot control 
some of brick, some of stone; and much| many of our sex living even more remote from | the storm. 
ingenuity has been exercised in the attempt to | the dread mine of danger called the Powder | If in America 150 barrels spread devastation 
discover their real purpose. Piles of books| Magazine in Hyde-park, may, at moments of | three miles, how awful is it to contemplate the 
have been written upon them. Some, with| nervous excitement, feel as poignantly the | ruin effected by such a calamity in a popula 
little reason, considered that the Eyyptians | terrors of a dreadful explosion as myself, who tion compacted within that radius from such a 
wished, by hieroglyphics on their surface, to am but 300 paces distant from the fulminating centre! Hyde-park-gardens, and the con- 
convey to posterity their national history; | deposit. _ comitant squares—Grosvenor, Belgravia, May- 
others, that they were astronomical observa- If editors would not tell too much of the fair, and even Kensington, with her palace— 
tories ; and a third, that they were the granaries truth (cabinet statesmen do not hike it), but) are there no nervous spirits amongst you to 
erected by Joseph! _supprese, for the sake of tranquillising weak | sympathise with me in quailing under so dread 
There seems, however, little reason to doubt temperaments, such accidents as the blowing a prognostic? 
that the popular opinion, that they were in- | UP of the gunpowder-mills near Hounslow, Liverpool, with calculating precaution for 
tended for the sepulchres and monuments of (exploded and annihilated last year), or if the | the soul of commerce (her teeming stores, 
the monarchs, is correct. They are found, 0pen-mouthed American feuilletons had re-| warehouses, and ships), has devised and in- 
as we have seen, to be for the most part solid, | frained from proclaiming to the world the, sisted on the removal of powder- magazines 
with simply a few confined passayes leading to awful destruction effected for miles around the from her precincts: that prudence which, 
small chambers for the reception of a sarco- powder magazine near Boston, where portions under our improved institutions, pre-admon- 
phagus. I dare say you have read Belzoni’s | Of houses were propelled distances of three ishes men to insure their houses and property 
account of his impressions on first entering ™iles, whole forests of trees uprooted and) against loss by fire; and which, looking 
the Great Pyramid ; if not, do so. borne like straws on a whirlwind, then might | farther than our own generation, leads them 
‘« Great princes,” writes Cowper, “have great play- | — wre ye sex abide around, or even to provide for children and dependants, by 
things. Some have played walk on the slumbering volcano unapprehen- | policies that come into reality and life when 
At hewing mountains into men, and some sive because unconscious of the latent danger. the insurer sinks into ‘the grave; ought to 
At building human wonders mountain-high. | What can be more mischievous, more destruc- | stimulate transitory humanity in the endeavour 
pape amused the dull, sad years of life itive of the peace of retired society, than to| to guard against even the remotest possible 
oo. spent in indolence, and therefore sad) | sound such alarums? Ought a physician t i , i d indis- 
ith schemes of monumental fame ; and sought | f, ; , 8 egg gee ee of ono Roig erwhelming el 
By pyramids and mausolean pomp, | foreshadow to bas consulting patient all the criminate destruction, such a8, maybap ny 
Short-lived themselves,’ immortalise their bones.” wer of an oe malevolent disorder, will say, my idle apprehensions have elicited. 
It is di | merely because he had a clear idea of the pro- Yet, Sir, I think you will not say so; but if you 
os S000 eae eee rete pe of gnosis? Should he not rather soothe, by re- | do, recollect iiss is no et company 
to prepare a receptaclefor the bod - ‘ years | moving, or by endeavouring to abate, the within the limits of London which would con- 
* body of a fellow-| obvious symptoms of disease? ‘Surely he | tract for such a policy, and if there were, the 


mortal. Knowin; yey : : 
bamestence saan a wack do, the ought not—would not—excite fears, unless, | register of its enrolment would have vanishe 
rw appa Frags Pad lead attached to perhaps, he apprehended a repugnance to take | from earth, together with every created thing 
upon them, the ae yen z i our lavished | the remedies prescribed in such a ease. within its vortex, as well as the astute policy- 
stercs Siculus cade renters be srs! In the American explosion it is said that) holder and thy reader, 

ear ees ty 8, s subject, sa 5 
(lib. i. cap. iv.), “ The Egyptians c ject, says only 150 barrels of gunpowder caused an| 


all the houses erupti 
ivi ‘ tion like ; 
of the living Inns, because they stay in them but aon — 


alittle while; but the sepulchres of the dead they slee 
call everlasting habitations, because they abide er 
in the grave to infinite generations.” ‘To 
render this everlasting habitation, then, worth 
of themselves, we ean reatlily believe that the 


d-spotic monare ay 
> * a rch of an enslaved people would 
ink no cost too great :— 


” 


Sopxn1a Q—- 
P.S.—I hold gunpowder, like poisons, ‘0 
It awes me to reflect) have its uses, and even that weapons of war, 
her there be not ten times that quantity | like surgical instruments, are productive of 
ing in the mine, under the guard of two | good: the gangrened and morbid member 
nels at the corner of Kensington-gardens,| must be amputated to save the diseased body. 
500 paces from the Crystal Palace. Supposing | Store, by all means, store weapons of defence; 
that no accident arise that human precaution | guard safe the nation’s thunder; but remove 
could prevent, what can we interpose to ward| the elements of danger from our threshholds, 
off the natural strife of elements ? Several oaks| and banded troops from habitual and residen- 
‘in the Park have been riven by lightning. | tiary intercourse with the people. 
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AMERICAN NEWS. 

A Boston lady, Miss Harriet Hosmer, is 
announced by the Home Journal as a first-rate 
sculptor. She has studied anatomy under 
Professor McDowell, who declares she did him 
far greater credit than Powers did. She is 
said there to be the first female who has hitherto 
sought distinction in this branch of art; but 
the Princess Mary of Orleans seems to have 
been overlooked, if not others as well. 
Nearly a million dollars’ worth of iron and 
copper, it is eaid, was yielded last year by 
the mines about Lake Superior. Nearly 
100,000 tons of ice have been cut and 
stored at Rockland lake by the Knicker- 
bocker Company, who employ 1,000 men, 
fifty horses, and one or two steam-engines, 
in quarrying and storing it. One of their| 
ice-houses covers an acre and a quarter of | 
ground.——Dr. Channing, it seems, warmly 
commends the fire-alarm telegraph at Boston, | 
described in our columns a few weeks since. | 
We are pleased, by the way, to see that an idea | 
which we may say we were the first to come | 
out with in regard to the electric telegraph, is 
entertained by Dr. Channing. As he truly | 
observes it is destined evidently to constitute | 
the nervous system of living communities.-—— 
It is proposed to swing people from wharf to 
wharf over the East River, says a Boston 
paper, in cars suspended from a locomotive 
to be run on timber tramways laid on piers so 
high as not to impede the navigation. The 
number of steamboats belonging to the United 
States—ocean, river, lake, end ferry—is 1,370, 
employing 29,000 men, and conveying an- 
nually forty millions of passengers. The inland 
steam tonnage of the States, says the Tribune, 
exceeds that of Great Britain and her depen- 
dencies by 62,533 tons. An advertisement 
as to “blower stands” reminds us of an old 
and useful invention, which, we think, is not 
used so frequently in this country as in 
America. This is the “ hot blower ”’—a sheet 
of iron, tin, or other suitable material, made to 

















fit and close up the openings of fire-places, | 


leaving only a small opening for the air which 
enters and blows up a low fire with far greater 
speed than bellows. A site has been secured 
for the World’s Fair on Reservoir-square, New 
York, and many of the principal prize articles 
of the Fair at London have also, it is said, 
been secured. Prince Albert and a great many 
other distinguished persons, according to the 





New York Mirror, have declared their inten- | 


tion to become exhibitors. In order that the 


affair shall not be an exclusive, private specu- | 


lation, a committee of trustees has been 
selected, who have issued a call, or rather 
thrown the enterprise open to general sub- 
scriptions, in all to the amount of 200,000 
dollars, which is the estimated cost of the 
building. Two classes of subscribers are pro- 
vided for—one, those who subscribe solely with 
a view to promote the enterprise, seeking no 
other profit: these are to have their money 
refunded from the first receipts of the Exhibi- 
tion. The other class are subscribers for per- 
sonal profit, being entitled, in proportion to 
their subscriptions, to one-half the profits of 
the Exhibition. The subscriptions are to be 
called in by instalments, the first half in one, 
two, three, and four months; and the second 
half in eight months. A Boston periodical 
called To-day proposes a new scheme for 
an electro-telegraphic circuit round the 
earth. In place of a submarine one cross- 
ing the Atlantic, it proposes one to run 
from the telegraph station at Quebec north. 
wards, and, crossing Bhering’s Strait, to 
traverse Siberia and Russia in Europe, to all 
the chief European cities, and, amongst others, 
to Paris, and by Dover to London. All the 
chief cities and towns in the New World would 
thus at once be connected with most of those 
of the Old, without more than fifty miles of 
Submarine telegraph. But what of the ice- 
ergs which occasionally choke up the Strait 
of Bhering, ploughing up and harrowing the 
ground even at immense depths, like nature’s 
agricultural implements or her rock-griuding 
= soil-preparing machinery for future lands? 

e fear that a girdle must first be put upon 
these—a binding influence of eternal frost, or 





a dissolving influence of perpetual sunshine— | 


ere Arie! can safely go to work with his earth-| to have them satisfactorily ventilated. Again, 
girdie, by way of this tempting strait. this gentleman leads your readers to under- 
Many of the American newspapers are now stand that the ventilation of the House was 
printed by a press invented by Mr. Hoc, of notin proper operation in consequence of the 
New York. His eight-cylinder-power press removal of an engine that had been the subject 
is 33 feet long, 14 feet 8 inches high, and 6 of complaint. The statement is utterly incor- 
feet wide. It has one large central cylinder on rect. Under the authority of Lord Seymour, 
which the type is secured, and eight smaller arrangements were made for working the 
cylinders arranged around it, at convenient instrument which was to have been driven 
distances. Eight persons supply the eight by the engine, and further it was used on 
small cylinders with the sheets, and at each every occasion when it was required. 
revolution of the large cylinder eight impres-'| Mr. Jeakes states that im addition to a staff 
sions are given off, the sheets being delivered which he refers to, I demanded and obtained 
in order by the machine itself. ‘The limit to the addition of three engineers. This state- 
the speed is in the ability of the eight persons ment is utterly untrue. ‘I'he engineer in my 
to supply the sheets. At the rate of 2,500 service having entered into a partnership in a 
sheets to each, the press would give off 20,000 firm where he was too much occupied to give 
printed impressions per hour. me the time he had formerly given, I obtained 
from Lord Seymour authority to expend that 
portion of the salary he had not drawn during 
COMMONS. the last year, in consequence of his absence, 
: in replacing the services thus lost. 
Oe. BEDS SSPLY. As to the oil paint question, I repeat that 

My attention has been called to three recent thousands of superficial feet of the vevtilating 
and successive numbers of THe BurLperR, in chambers were rendered offensive by this paint 
which my name is introduced in connection to those whose nostrils have not lost their 
with estimates and transactions at the Houses sensibility to its influence, and that the painting 
of Parliament, that must, as I am prepared to was continued in opposition to every remon- 
| prove, necessarily mislead your readers as to strance, when there could have been no possible 
| the facts of the case. The course pursued by objection to the substitution of a proper 
| the architect, Sir Charles Barry, in respect to material. 
| the documents he has used, his estimates, and| As to the chimneys, I repeat that on every 
_ proceedings on the works, has been such, that dey referred to during which the House sat, 
|L have preferred specific charges against him, smoke from corridors and districts not under 
|which have been submitted to her Majesty’s my control was blown at different periods by 
| Government. By these charges I am prepared strong external currents into the House; and 
_to stand or fall whenever they shall be investi- also that, in addition to these, smoke leaked 
gated before any proper tribunal; and there- palpably from fire-flues in the walls of the 
| fore | have to request you to do me the justice House, manifesting itself on one occasion at 
of inserting this letter in Tue Buitper, that least in the form of a dense cloud on the 
I may caution your readers against the recep- | members’ gallery on the east side. 
ition of any statement emanating from Sir; In respect to the expenditure, either of time, 
| Charles in reference to my plans, and also as money, space, or materials on any plans of 
to others that have appeared in your columns mine in which Sir Charles Barry has taken a 
on the same subject. | part, I have to state that his estimates afford 
In page 97, No. 471 (14th Feb.), referring | no criterion whatever of the expenses justly 
|to the New House of Commons, you state,| due to my plans, but merely of the amount 
“We are informed, on good authority, that which it was possible for him to expend by 
| every requisition he made, with the exception of alterations upon alterations in respect to which 
the removal of the paint on the floor, which the | my opinion was not adopted, and under a 
|Commissioners of Works would not sanction, | system that has prevented me from acting for 
|was attended to; and that the drains com- six successive years at the Houses of Parlia- 
| plained of by him were put in by his own men | ment except under protest; while, during this 
| from his own drawings.” | period, Sir Charles has never once been con- 
| This is not the case. Whoever the name- fronted with me face to face as to the proceed- 
‘less authority may be to which you allude, I ings to which, as a public duty, I objected. 
| give it the most explicit contradiction, and am The total sum spent under my immediate 
| prepared to show requisition upon requisition direction is under 6,000/. As to anything 
‘still unsatisfied, ‘nl the injurious result of beyond this, your readers will recognise the 
| alterations made in opposition to my views. justice of my demanding a sight of the 
| As to the drainage, whatever may be said accounts hitherto withheld from me, before 
‘to you on the subject, I have only to state adopting any estimates as yet brought forward 
that when Lord Seymour, on the day following | on this subject. ° sd ° 
| my statement at the Bar of the House of Com- | D. B. Resp. 
| mons, saw the state of the architectural sgt — 
of which I had complained, his Lordship at} ‘ ; : . : 
once accorded me ie authority Bisa wa! “ INDISPUTABILITY DISPUTED. 
the principal vaults objected to are accord-| APAMPHLET under the above head, written 
‘ingly shut up till they shall be rendered as by a Templar, or professing so to be, treats in 
| unobjectionable as others which the architect a scholastic manner the now all-important 
has completed for the House of Peers in a subject of Life and Fire Insurances. It 
very different manner. Neither were the is not beyond the memory of living man 
drains alluded to put in by my men, nor that insurance was the exception, and not, 
were they executed from my drawings. as now, the rule of life. Compare the number 

As to the attempt made by a gentleman in of insurance offices fifty years back and now, 
‘the employment of Sir Charles Barry at the About the beginning of this century the pro- 
Houses of Parliament to impugn the facts fits of such incorporations were enormous ; 
stated by me at the Bar of the House of Com- ‘and even now, the older companies of half that 
mons, in the presence of the members, who, | duration count their capital at millions, and 
| on every side, had been witnesses of the truth | their income it bundreds of thousands, and 
/and fairness of my statements, it appears to me | were it not for the increaseof companies within 
‘to be so gross as to require nocomment. ‘The twenty years, those established before that 
proceedings of the House of Commons on the | period should each of them maintain esta- 
subsequent Wednesday is the best answer that | blishments equal in extent to the Bank of 
‘can be given to his allegations. Nevertheless | England, to.embrace the whole of | the busi- 
| I may add the following facts, by way of illus- | ness transacted at the present day in fire and 
‘trating what has been said by one in Sir | hfe policies. Every householder who has pro- 
Charles’s employment :—The gas lamps in the | perty now insures his dwelling and place of 
division corridors were not ventilated on any) business; and most men have occasion to 
‘one of the nights on which Mr. Jeakes, the/ effect either periodical or permanent insur- 
gentleman referred to above, leads your readers | ances on their lives. In leases of houses, 
to believe they were ventilated. The works | landlords either oblige the tenant to insure the 
required for this purpose were neither com- | premises let out, or pay themselves out of the 
pleted nor in satisfactory operation, and Mr rack rent the annual premiums ; and to this 
| Faraday did not undertake till a future period | circumstance is due the celerity with which 
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burnt ruins are cleared away, renovated if not | 
improved structures occupying the place com- | 
monly within the first year; where, as In the | 
last century, “ the burnt house” tottered and 
exhibited, often for a generation, its calcined | 
ribs and tottering walls. 

Formerly, public subscriptions stood in the | 
stead of the present self-confiding and inde- | 

endent policy; and on the continent (in| 
ene , itis scarcely twenty years since all) 
the journals of Europe exhibited advertise-| 
ments claiming eleemosynary relief for the un-| 
housed inhabitants of Salins, totally destroyed | 
by fire. 

Modern calculations have much reduced | 
the charge, so far as the various insurance | 
companies are concerned ; and that reduction | 


has brought the means of safeguard against} 
calamity within the compass of every man, and | 
therefore led it home to the business and | 
bosom of us all. Government has not, how- | 
ever, abated one jot of its imperious meres 
upon this vital and religious necessity of the 


community. 


The pamphlet we have named is published | 
by Effingham Wilson, and its design is to ex- | 


plain what it makes palpable, viz. that to assert | 
that any policy, howsoever effected with any | 
insurance office, is indisputable, is a solecism | 
in language and an impossibility inlaw. Good | 
faith and truth must be the basis of every | 
contract in a country possessing true and 
equitable tribunals. The maxim from Lord 
Coke, selected as a motto, will perhaps suffi- 
ciently explain the drift of the writer— 
* Covin doth suffocate right.” Nevertheless, 
every wise office will regard their policies as 
indisputable,” excepting where positive fraud 
is evident, and every wise man will go only to! 
those offices, being good in other respects, | 
where they do so. 





STEEPLE OF ST. NICHOLAS CHURCH, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Tue beautiful structure which is this week 
carefully engraved, and which is so properly 
an object of pride to the inhabitants of this 
ancient town, was probably built at about the 
close of the fourteenth century ; but the par- 
ticulars and exact date of its erection are un- 
known. This remarkable church is situated 
on a bold eminence, which rises very finely 
from the river Tyne, and in all directions 
forms an important feature of the town. The 
view, looking from the bottom of a street 
called the Side, was, within the recollection of 
the writer, one of the most picturesque scenes 
to be met with in this country. Much of this 
effect has been destroyed by the necessary 
alterations of many of the projecting and 
varied gabled houses. The old steeple of the 
church still remains in its original beauty, and 
promises for centuries to continue an orna- 
ment to the “‘canny” town. A few years 
ago the steeple was considered to be in great 
danger, several cracks being noticed, and also 
it was observed that it was gradually leaning 
towards the old Norman castle shown in the 
engraving. By a liberal supply of money 
from the corporation this danger has been 
averted. Mr. Dobson, who was employed as 
the mr. Sage placed an entirely new founda- 
tion below the steeple, repaired the cracks, 
and restored the lantern and other parts which 
were dangerously decayeil. 


It would have been well if these pains had 
been extended to other portions of the church 
which during the last 70 or 80 years has been 
sadly disfigured. The finely carved oak seats 
screen, and other interesting matters were 
removed ; Square pews were substituted, and 
an unsightly partition in the “Gothic” cast 
of the time of George the Third placed so as 
to divide the nave from the choir. There stil] 
however, remain several fine examples of 
tracery, &c. in the interior, which would be 


much enhanced by the removal of th iti 
to which I have alluded. — 


The steeple of St. Nicholas Church is said 
to have suggested the plan of the steeple of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the- East, and has often been 
compared with that structure. The church of 


and if they require public buildings in any 





St. Dunstan is, however, deficient of the 


light and airy effect, the fulness and purity of 
form, and tasteful distribution of ornament 
which distinguish the steeple of the Newcastle 
church. 

The engraving will give a good idea of the 
construction of the latter building, which con- 
sists of four octagonal, embattled, and pin- 
nacle-surmounted turrets, that rise from the 
four angles of the tower: from these spring, 
diagonally, four crocketed flying buttresses, 
which, on approaching a common centre, 
severally divide, the superior portion sweeping 
lightly up into a graduated buttress, the in- 
ferior one proceeding to that centre, upon 
which, supported at theangles by four buttresses, 
rests a second, far diminished, but quad- 
rangular and embattled tower, constituting, 
in fact, an elegant lantern, the four sides 
of which are almost wholly formed by as many 
open windows, that in their tracery speak this 
part of the fabric as being of a more modern 
date than the tower below. From the centre 
of the lantern rises, at a height of about 200 ft. 
from the ground, a delicate spire, crocketed, 
of octagonal form, and itself connected with 
four graceful pinnacled turrets, that rise from 
the superior angles of the lantern. Smaller 
turrets, but not exactly similar in form aad 
decoration to the four large ones of the great 
tower, rise from a buttress that runs up the 
centre of each upper face of the latter. Thus 
does this celebrated steeple present an aggre- 
gate, including the spire, of thirteen pinnacles 
of different sizes, all crocketed and surmounted 
by vanes, J. B. 





A NOTE FROM SPAIN.* 
Tue Spaniards are too poor to build now, 


large towns, they have procured themselves 
enough and to spare by their late edicts against 
the convents: thus, at Barcelona, the Custom- 
house is a suppressed monastery; 80, also, the 
national tobacco manufactory. In other places, 
a more suitable change is to turn them into 
hospitals. From the many drawings and works 
on Spain you are acquainted with, you must 


know the “ Revival,” and indeed almost all | 


more modern buildings of Spain, are Grecian, 
Roman, Modern Roman, or Revival, or what 
you will—run mad. Every part is over and 
over loaded with ornament, statues, vases, 
flowers, fruit, twirls, whirls, twists, knots, 
scrolls, chains, and all sorts of other “ quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles ;” and yet so large in 
general are the designs, and so very bold the 
projections of cornices, balconies, window 
architraves, doors, &c. that they possess not 
only immense “‘ picturesque,” but a certain 
grandeur. In my love for architecture, I 
acknowledge myself of the picturesque school, 
if there is such a one, and am, therefore, not 
so much horrified at some of these monsters 
as you might be; and have, after looking at 
some of these “‘ gorgeous ” fabrics, turned to 
a building by Herera, and thought his finer 
taste even flat and poor in comparison. The 
only new building of any kind, except mere 
common houses, I have seen, is the ‘* Puerta 
del Mar,” or Sca Gate, at Barcelona, which 
shows the lingering feeling for the “ Moorish ;” 
but they have not even copied the Moorish 
arch correctly, which in its plan is so very 
beautiful, as at one of the entrances here into 
the Court of Oranges, though not equal to that 
of Cordova, leading into the cathedral. Except 
this and two other entrances in good Pointed 
style, the exterior of the cathedral is ugly. 
But the interior! most superb—almost over- 
whelming. Its ground-plan is curious: being 
built upon the foundations of the destroyed 
mosque, it is quadrilateral, nearly square, so 
that you have a multitude of piers, there being 
& vast centre aisle and three side aisles the 
whole length, besides a fourth fitted up as 
chapels. It is very dark from the smallness of 
the windows and coloured glass, unless the 
sun shines, which he generally does at Seville, 
and his beams pierce through, and enlighten 
everything, except, to confess, in this room 
with a northern aspect, where I am cold, writ- 





* From a letter read by the Foreign Secretary at the 


* ce 
ing with my feet on a brazier under the table 
In speaking of the exterior of the cathedral 
being, except in the doors, ugly, I sadly forgot 
the Giralda adjoining, forming its steeple as we 
should say in England. You know its archi. 
tecture ; but you cannot feel its effect, and its 
beautiful colour, warming—rather, cooling, for 
it is reddest at bottom—gradually upwarde 
and cutting sharp and high in air against the 
clearest of blue skies. It is far more beautify} 
than Giotto’s Tower at Florence, though one is 
built of marble and the other of brick, of few 
varieties of form in the individual brick, but 
infinite in the arrangement of them. The 
view from the top is not as fine as from the 
San Michalete of Valencia. 

Seville, streets and houses (and so in most 
Spanish towns), is greatly spoilt by white. 
washing, or yellow or pink, or some other unna- 
tural colour washing, even over the churches; 
and for fear the glare should fade away, the 
washing is repeated every six months, 

W. H.W. 








Lonpon, a capital whose past history is as 
large a subject as its existing state, is a world 
in itself, and its records embrace a world’s 
history. The laborious antiquary has delved 
amongst its registers and tombstones: the 
light essayist has hurried over its forms “ of 
many-coloured life:” still no very complete 
work on this vast metropolis has been pro- 
duced in any particular department. A reason 
for this may be found in the almost unlimited 
variety of aspects which London presents. 
The number of strangers who resort to the 
metropolis daily is equal to the population of 
many capital cities: the people who are 
tributary to this metropolis as the heart of the 
British empire amount to a sixth of the whole 
human race: there is scarcely a commercial 
transaction upon the face of the globe which 
is not more or less connected with or repre- 
sented by London. It contains within itself 
all that is gorgeous in wealth, all that is squalid 
in poverty, all that is illustrious in knowledge, 
and all that is debased in ignorance; all that 
is beautiful in virtue, and all that is revolting 
in crime. Adequately to chronicle and to 
describe such a city as London,—every depth 
and shallow of the accumulated facts of the 
past, together with the recesses of the present, 
should be sounded: to analyze the moral and 
physical condition, or the complicated move- 
ments, of the inhabitants of a single street, 1s a 
task almost beyond individual powers : take a 
single family, and fully describe all the cir- 
cumstances upon which they are dependent for 
the conduct of their lives; their food, their 
clothing, their supply of water and fuel, their 
means of communication, their employment, 
their education, their health, their social protec- 
tion, and their obligations to perform certain 
duties, and it would be found that such a 
fraction as one family will furnish a subject 
large enough for the keenest observer to occupy 
a life in examining. 

It may also be observed, that numbers of 
this population are growing up in habits more 
or less opposed to security and order: with 
such a reflection, considering the extent, it 18 
marvellous to see how life and property are 
protected ; for very many of the murders or 
assaults that occur are produced by sudden 
outbreaks of drunken or malignant passion, oF 
aberration of intellect; and as to robbery it 
seldom happens that it is carried out wi 
violence, the system being more by craft, 
cunning, imposition, or other subterfuge, and 
where numbers of degraded and indolent 
creatures prowl about, who prefer the gains of 
pauperism and imposture to the returns 0 
honest industry. And if such, the philan- 
thropist may exclaim, be the triumphs of 
civilisation in the midst of materials so roug 
and unformed, what may not reasonably 
expected when education, combined with the 
influence of morals and religion, are fairly at 
work ; when our prison discipline is improve¢, 
and benevolence has done its best to alleviate 
the miseries which spring from bad passions 
indulged, the culture of the mind neglected, 





Institute of Architects on Monday, 


and evil habits contracted. G. J. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

Tue second annual meeting of the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society was held in the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, on Wednesday last. In 
the absence of the president, Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, from illness, by which he was confined 
to bed under medical care, Mr. David Mocatta 
took the chair. The other members of council 
present were Messrs. Edwards, Hakewill, 
’Anson, and Mair. The meeting, we must say, 
was a very poor one, less than a dozen and 
a half persons, including the members of 
council, being present. 

The report which was read congratulated 
the members on the progress of the society, 
young as it was, and hoped a career of useful- 
ness was open to it. The society had already 
been enabled to grant relief to several deserv- 
ing families, particularly to widows and chil- 
dren, living in the provinces as well as in the 
metropolis. A time was coming, it was to be 
hoped, when their list of members would con- 
tain many names of provincial architects and 
surveyors as well as metropolitan, and the 
report urged metropolitan members, so many 
of whom were flying about by rail to all parts 
of the country on business or pleasure, to do 
their utmost to promote the welfare of the 
society amongst their provincial friends, for 
whose behoof while in adversity, or for behoof 
of whose widows and orphans, as well as of 
those of its metropolitan members, the society 
was founded. 

The receipts of the past year amounted to 
4931. 9s. id. The expenses of the Society 
had been 58/. 10s. The donations and sub- 
scriptions, to the extent of 400/. had been in- 
vested, and a balance of 34/. 19s. 1d. remained 
in the secretary’s hands. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
report. ‘Though an infant society it was 
gratifying, he observed, to be able to say that 
they had not only granted relief to a consider- 
able extent, but had invested the basis of a 
permanent fund. The chairman also urged 
the members and friends of the institution to 
do their best to promote its interests. 

Some routine business was then transacted, 
including votes of thanks unanimously ac- 
corded to the president, council, treasurer (Mr. 
Tite), &e. 

A public dinner in aid of the funds was 
proposed, but postponed ‘for the present. 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 


Reading.—The new Assize Hall, designed 
by Mr. J. B. Clacy, has been completed by 
the contractors, ae Carter. Besides se- 
parate courts, there are retiring rooms for the 
judges and for counsel, with accommodation 
for witnesses, &c. There is a glazed arcade 
over the outer entrance. 

Bodicote (Banbury)—A new school for 90 
children has been opened in this village. It 
is in the Elizabethan style from a design fur- 
nished by Mr. J. Livock, of London, ar- 
chitect. 

Ryde.—A meeting has been held to forward 
the movement in favour of a new pier at Ryde. 
An estimate of the cost and the income has 
been made, on a plan by Mr. Hellyer. 

Portsmouth.—The local commissioners have 
resolved unanimously to apply to the town gas 
company to reduce their present charges. 

Wells.—The restoration of the choir of the 
cathedral is approaching completion. The 
stone stalls (forty-one in number) are nearly 
finished. The canopies are supported by 
columns of Purbeck marble, and the caps are 
of carved stone. The wooden stalls are also 
in a forward state. The old misereres are 
worked in. 

Bristol.—A site for the Bristol and Glou- 
cester Diocesan New Training Schools for 
Mistresses having been purchased, tenders for 
the new building were called for and sent in, 
amounting to 8,515. to which must be added 
the cost of the site, architect’s charges, &c. 
making a total outlay of 11,5307. The funds 
are not sufficient by 2,000/. The instructions 
to the architect have therefore been limited in 
the meantime to putting in the foundations. 


Warrington, has lately been erected over the 
communion table at the east end of the church, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lane Freer, of Bishopstone, 
to the memory of the parents of the latter. 
It is decorated, of the middle of 14th century, 
and is divided by stone mullions into three 
compartments below, supporting a cinquefoil 
above. Im the centre division the angel is 
announcing to the “ women who came early 
to the sepulchre” the resurrection of our 
Lord,—*“ He is not dead but is risen.” In 
either side light, is an angel bearing a scroll. 
In the cinquefoil above, is the “‘ Last Supper,” 
symbolizing faith and love. The rest of the 
window is filled with traceery and foliage in- 
terlacing geometrical designs, surrounded by 
a border. 

Swansea.—The Marquis of Worcester has 
been entertained at Swansea by Mr. T. Ed- 
ward Thomas and the corporation, at a public 
dinner in the Assembly-rooms. The pro- 
ceedings marked the commencement of the 
new dock in the Burrows, which has been 
auspiciously commenced. Mr. Pickering is 





the contractor for the works. The new 
Guildhall and Assize Courts are now 
completed. The style is Corinthian, the 


two fronts broken by porticoes, supported by 





full and three-quarter columns, with capitals 
sculptured, from a drawing by the architect, | 
Mr. Thomas Taylor, of London, from the | 
Temple of Jupiter Stator at Rome. In front | 
of the portico windows there are balustrades, | 
and the building is surmounted with balus- | 


Birmingham.— lt appears so little has been 
subscribed towards the restoration of the 
ancient church of Birmingham (St. Martin’s), 
that those who did subscribe are about to be 
asked whether they will allow their donations 
to be expended in the mere restoration of the 
tower and spire, on Mr. Hardwick’s plan, or 
have their money returned, after paying the 
architect’s and other charges. A rate anda 
struggle are anticipated, unless the church be 
shut up altogether. 

Derby.—A meeting has been held here to 
promote the subscription necessary to the 
erection of a midland observatory at Notting- 
ham. About 6,000/. will do, exclusive of the 
founder Mr. Lawson’s gift, and of this sum 
nearly 3,000. will be contributed at Notting- 
ham, and the remainder is expected from the 
three adjoining counties. 

Nottingham.—The promoters of the bill for 
deepening and improving the river Idle, and 
for effecting the drainage of an extensive dis- 
trict adjacent, obtained the report of the 
examiner on 18th ult. that the standing orders 
had been complied with. This river is a tri- 
butary of the Trent, discharging into it at 
Stockwith, at which place the sectional area of 
the Idle was recently considerably enlarged in 
the erection of a new bridge for the county. 
This bridge stands entirely upon screw piles, 
and is from the plans of Messrs. Birch, the 
ve to the promoters of the Drainage 

ill. 
Liverpool.— A report, submitted to the 

























trades and vases. The entrance tothe Criminal |Chamber of Commerce by Mr. W. M. Ross, 
and Nisi Prius Courts, and to the Council | contains a project, devised by Mr. George 
Chamber, is surmounted with the borough! Rennie, C.E. for the reclamation from the sea 
arms. The principal entrance and staircase | of the vast sand-banks in the estuary of ‘the 
leading to the vestibule is ascended by two, river Mersey by means of a breakwater, ex- 








flights of stone steps, 10 feet in width, and on | 
the right and left of the upper flight there is an 
arrangement of Doric columns and pilasters 
supporting entablature, having niches between 
for statues, the whole being executed in cement, 
and the walls jointed to imitate stone. The | 
ceiling is coved and panelled. The vestibule 
is above 60 feet in length and 20 feet in 
breadth, lighted from a dome in the centre, 
and forms the approach to the two law courts, 
the council chamber, the judge’s rooms, the 


tending seaward from the Black Rock Point, 
five miles in length. Mr. Rennie thus estimates 
the cost and profit:—To 5 miles of breakwater, 
at 60,000/. per mile,-300,0001.; to converting 
20,000 acres of sand banks into good land, at 
20/. per acre, 400,000/.; to contingencies,1: 
15 per cent. 105,000/.; total, 805,000/. By 
value of 20,000 acres of made land, at 601. per 
acre, 1,200,000/.; leaving a profit over and 
above the cost of 395,0001. The Liverpool 
Times says that so far from paying the com- 











justices and jury rooms, as well as the robing- | pany 18,000/. a year for the supPosed improve- 
room for the gentlemen of the bar. The! ment of the river, the conservators of the river 
Nisi Prius Court is 46 fect by 30 feet, and by | would not allow the plan to be carried out, 
means of a moveable dock, can be appropriated | even if the company would pay them five times 
as a second criminal court. The council | 18,000/, , 

chamber is 36 feet by 30 feet, and 22 feet in Newark.—An influential public meeting of 
height, the ceiling being panelled with ribs | those interested in the re-pewing and restora- 
and Corinthian cornice. ‘The windows of this | tion of Newark church was held in the Town 
room, and also those of the Nisi Prius Court, | Hall on Tuesday week, for the purpose of pass- 
have been glazed with vitrified ornamental | ing resolutions in favour af the object, and of 


glass. | 





Under the courts are offices for the | raising, by voluntary subscription, a fund 
hall-keeper, town-clerk, surveyor and receiver | sufficient for the execution of the work. 
of corporation, offices of Local Board vy poe recent meeting of the Newark Improve- 
Health, besides two fireproof muniment rooms.| ment Commissioners, the report of Mr. 
Under the Criminal Court there are eells for | Crowley, engineer, employed to test the accu- 
prisoners. The works have been executed by | racy of the plan of the town prepared by Mr. 
Mr. R. Richards, of Swansea, under the im-| Bailey, was read. It was resolved unanimous] 
mediate superintendence of the architect. that Mr. Bailey be appointed the surveyor an 
Cardiff.—The ground for the new Bute’ inspector of nuisances. At a subsequent meet- 
Docks at Cardiff has been staked out by the | ing the surveyor was instructed to report on 
engineer to the Bute estate, Mr. Plews, sen. of new drains, necessary for draining the town 
London, and, under the superintendence of | effectually, the outfall to be given into the 
the resident engineer, active operations have a aes the bottom of North-gate, near the 
been commenced. Immediately several hun-| Spittals. ; : 
dreds more men will be employed by the con-| _ Shields.—The North Shields Water Works 
tractors, Messrs. Hemmingway and Pearson, | Company have commenced laying pipes to the 
and still larger numbers will he engaged as the | village of l'ynemouth, 
spring progresses. The Waterworks Com- | Walker ( Neweastle).— Public meetings have 
pany of this town has issued advertisements | been held here for the promotion of means for 
that it is prepared to supply the houses and | the erection of public schools fur the district. 
premises at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, | After various plans had been fully discussed, 
if the rental is under 20/. and at the rate of 5 | says the Gateshead Observer, Messrs. Losh, 
per cent. per annum if above that sum. This Wilson, and Bell, and the Walker Alkali Com- 
company is also advertising for loans. ) pany, announced their intention of building 
Chester.—As some men employed in the | rooms, capable of containing 400 scholars, for 
Chapter-house of the Cathedral were removing | the use of the works and neighbourhood. The 
the old flooring, they discovered a long, narrow | ‘Rev. C. Thompson also announced his inten- 
stone, with two rings in the top of it. Under-| tion of procuring additional subscriptions to- 
neath they found the remains of aman. The| wards the erection of a national school for the 
skull is a very thick one. A rough reapamnt"f parish, when various friends offered their 
ing had been made ina hole in the ground, | support. 
ise whial the naked body was placed. At, Edinburgh.—Memorials have been sent to 
present there is no inscription perceptible. | the town council by the Scottish Society of 
There is a leaden coffin lying near, filled with | Antiquaries and the Scottish Society of Arts, 














Kinnersley.—A stained glass window, by 


dirt in reference to the restoration of the brasses 
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of the Regent Moray’s public monument in 
St, Giles’s church, which were appropriated by 


th: family of the present Earl of Moray, and | 


taxen to Donnibristle, in 1829, when the 
monument was demolished during the alter- 
ations in the church. The council have re- 
mitted to the Lord Provost’s committee, with 
power to communicate with the family of the 
Earl of Moray. 

St. Andrew’s.—The “ Martyrs’ Monument” 
has been recently repaired. ‘‘ The North-street 
improvements are now in rapid progress,’ says 
the Fife Herald. ‘The kerb-stones are of 
basaltic blocks, forming the side of the water- 
channels; and along the inside of the kerbs 
is laid a 4-feet strip of Caithness pavement. 
Our ‘Dirty Close’ has been repaved. The 


polished ashler Gothic gable to the Free) 


Church is nearly completed. The unseemly 
pile of old buildings has been removed from 
the east end of the United College, and is re- 
placed by a wall, which is also drawing to a 
finish. College-street improvement is also 
drawing to a conclusion, the mason work 
being nearly completed.” 


St. Helier’s, Jersey.—The filling at the head 
of the Albert Pier is now nearly completed, 
and the excavating of the old harbour, from 
4 to 6 fect, is now drawing fast to a close. 
All the walls around Victoria Pier are finished, 
as well as the road-ways, with the exception of 
a portion of the road at the north-east end 
adjoining the old French harbour. The shed 
on the east arm of the old south pier is re- 
moved, and all the quays are now free from 
obstructions.—Jersey Times. 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—Arrangements are 
now being made for holding a bazaar, in order 
to raise funds for the erection of schools, 
to be attached to St. Thomas’s Church, 
Douglas. 





ASSOCIATION OF ARTIST WORKMEN. 
We understand it has been proposed to 
establish an Association of Artist Workmen, 
for the promotion of art and the general educa- 
tion of the artisan, in co-operation with the 
Committee of Suburban Drawing and Model- 
ling Schools. , 
t is intended also to comprise a registry of 
artist and othcr skilled workmen; such registry 
to state their names, addresses, and trades; to 


be kept in a convenient locality, for the infor- | 


mation of manufacturers and others, and to be 
also periodically circulated. 





WORKS IN IRELAND. 


Tue Wesleyan Methodists are about erect- | 


ing a new chapel at Rathmines, Dublin, under 
the direction of Mr. Isaac Farrell, architect. 
A new Roman Catholic church is to be 
erected in St. Catherine’s parish, Dublin, 
according to the drawings furnished by Mr. 
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| Belfast, Galway, Cork, and Limerick. Mr. 
Jacob West is the engineer appointed. — 

The public baths and washhouses “in con- 
nection with the Dublin Mendicity Institu- 
tion,” have been completed, and, after an in- 
spection by the Lord Lieutenant, opened for 
public accommodation. The expenses have 
been defrayed by subscription, and the cost 
was about 800/. Mr. J. $8. Butler, architect. 
This is the first thing of the kind established 
in Dublin, but itis by no means sufficiently 
extensive for “ general” purposes. Some 
time since the corporation offered a premium 
for the best plan of public baths, &c. and 
although the same was awarded, the project 
appears to have been (we hope only for the 
present) abandoned. 

St. John’s Hospital at Nenah is being con- 
| verted into an auxiliary workhouse, according 
|to the drawings furnished by the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ architect, Mr. Wilkinson. 
| A new line of railway from Ballybay to 
Enniskillen is to be constructed by the Dun- 
dalk and Enniskillen company at an estimated 
cost of 227,2491. 

The Town Commissioners of Wicklow are 
about having the town lit with gas, and are 
receiving tenders. 

The Dublin and Drogheda Railway Com- 
pany are receiving tenders from contractors for 
the construction of a branch line from Navan 
to Kells, the distance being 9} miles. 

The United Service Club are having a new 
front erected to their house at Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin. 








ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


Tue electric telegraph has derived from 
|recent circumstances and events an impetus 
| which will very shortly send its ganglial rami- 
| fications into every centre of life throughout 
'the country. The old Electric Telegraph 
Company have issued a new map, in which is 
| traced the present state of progress in the pro- 
vinces and in Scotland; and it is a record of 
| peculiarinterest. Very little ideality is needed 


‘in the contemplation of it as an anatomical dis- 
| play of the ganglionic system of some immense 
leviathan, whose solar plexus, lunar ganglion, 
or vital enkephalon, is clearly established in 
| the large round ring surrounding the metro- 
| polis, in the heart of which, at Lothbury, were 
| we to regard this ring as representative of the 





{cerebral nervous centre rather than of the 
/ abdominal, we see what Des Cartes would have 
called the pineal gland of the English tele- 
graphic organism. Each station throughout 
the country, with its round red dot, bas no 
mean resemblance to a ganglion, and some, at 
| least, of the very purposes of such ganglionic 
centres Of communication are carried out in 
the telegraph stations. The illusion is all the 
more complete that the arterial railways, where 





| they are not covered by the telegraphic nerves, | 


J.J. M Carthy, architect. Subscriptions are ihere and there peep out amid the general in- 
being raised. | terweavement, which, we may here observe, 
The corporation for improving the port of "°W extends from Plymouth, in the south, to | 
Dublin are about building a tower and dwel-| the vicinity of Dundee, by Edinburgh, and to | 
lings on Inisheer Island, at South Sound of| Glasgow, in the north, the only imperfect link | 
Galway Bay, and also on Rock Island at the) ¢img that between Exeter and Plymouth, | 
entrance of the North Sound leading into which, now that Paddington and Bristol are | 
Galway Bay. Three fog-bells, 23 tons each, united, will also be speedily completed. 
have been constructed at the Eagle Foundry,| Let us see now whether the admittedly very 
Dublin, by Mr. Sheridan, one of which has | moderate dividends of former days have been 
Pee placed on the eastern pier of Kingstown | still further diminished, as was dreaded and 
oa Arar prognosticated, by the reduction of charges to 
t prong te improvements have been deter- | the extent of more than 50 per cent. since we 
va on for Westport harbour. New floating | urged, on the contrary, the profit and advan- 
ocks are to be erected. tage of such reductions. The old company 
. new church, glebe-house, and school, are| have just held their annual meeting, and de- 
rd 4 built at Knappa, in the Union of West kaos ae ~~ the _ re It 
d . lously managed—cooked, shall we cal 
Se has been finally decided that the electric | it, in a venial sense. . The ostensible dividend 
telegraph between England and Ireland is to|is still a very moderate one of 6 per cent.; but 
er Sn from Holyhead to Howth, let us analyse the accompanying statement. 
of Aingstown, as originally intended,| A balance of profits to the extent of 14,7011. 


the harbour of the latter pl i 
place present i ivi 
obstacles. A line of wires will be spiteaaaeh Sahantieaten Aa er 


b ; , yet adividend of 6 percent. required onl 3691, 
+ Soap — and Drogheda Railway Com-| thus leaving out me cupgeittiaied ecitaa ad 
ed “8 _ extension line to Howth, and|5,332/, Had the company divided the whole 
athe they wa, are ag Ae in the metro-|of the recommended available balance, then 
different railway uate nea they could have declared a dividend of nearly 
arrangements for the purpose) to the ther ung 10 per cent. But more than this, it is stated 











in the report that the proposed dividend of 
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6 per cent. includes a dividend on 47,7501, no 
part of which has yet become productive ; and 
moreover, that there is a reserve fund on hand 
of 68,534/.! 

So much, then, for the commercial injy 
that was to result from the demanded anq 
compelled reduction of charges. These 
charges have not yet reached their minimum 
nor probably have the dividends, therefore 
reached their maximum. Indeed the report 
admits that the increase in the number of mes. 
sages received and transmitted in consequence 
of even the een reduction in the tariff is not 
yet fully developed. 

The new company, however, for whose 
existence the old company have to thank 
their own obviously, and we presume now 
admittedly, erroneous policy, are likely to 
have a considerable share of future profits, 
They are fast progressing with their works, 
many hundreds of miles of their telegraph 
being now in course of formation in Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, &c. and they are about 
to connect the metropolis with the mining and 
manufacturing districts, an intention which 
the old company are said to have so far frus. 
trated, till Parliament settle the point by 
enabling the new company to carry out the 
spirit as well as the letter of their Act. Peti- 
tions in their favour are being sent from many 
quarters to second their application. 

The old company is at present engaged in 
connecting Greenwich Observatory with their 
metropolitan and provincial stations, in order 
to promote the establishment of uniform time 
throughout the country. A ball and pole, as 
at Greenwich, are to be put up on the dome of 
the office in the Strand, and the Horse Guards 
clock, that of the Palace of Westminster, and 
the Royal Exchange clock are to be regulated 
by Greenwich time. 

A submarine telegraph between England 
and Belgium is to be carried out by Messrs. 
Carmichael and Brett, and a second one be- 
tween England and France is also on the tapis. 
The Irish submarine telegraph project is also 
making active progress. In fact, the contracts, 
it is said, have been entered into, and the line 
is to be laid down in Maynext. “The tariff 
of charges will be so low as to encourage an 
almost domestic use of the telegraphic com- 
|munication.” So much the better for all 
| parties. 
“THE NEW LANDING PIER AT MARGATE. 


FirreEeNn plans for the above work were 
submitted for the consideration of the directors 
‘from Messrs. Ward, Hutton, Moorsom, Red- 

man, Tress, Scott, White, Mitchell and Saun- 
ders, Beattie, Law, Crampton, Birch, Gardner 
‘and Wood, Giles, and Holland. From this 
‘list it will be seen that great consideration and 
| care were required on the part of the directors 











‘in order that they might select that plan which 
best suited their requirements. Assisted by 
their surveyor, who had declined to compete, 
in order that no possible suspicion of favoritism 
might exist, the directors made a careful exa- 


mination and analysis of each of the designs. 


‘Their next step was to reject those which pal- 


pably deviated from the instructions given 
either as to the amount of estimate or in any 
other particular. The remaining plans were 
then judged on their merits, and after long 
consideration the directors decided unani- 
mously to adopt that sent in by the Messrs. 
Birch. The second premium, after some dis- 
cussion, was awarded to Mr. H. Law, and the 
third to Mr. Gideon Scott. Although the 
directors had no doubt in their own minds 0 
the stability of the plan they had chosen, they 
judged it wise, in order to place the matter 
beyond all reasonable doubt, to submit the 
same to Mr. Rendel for his opinion, in order 
that the shareholders, whose property they 
manage, might be assured that every proper 
precaution had been taken to ensure a sU 

stantial erection. The result of this application 
is not at present known, but there is little 
doubt as to its being satisfactory. We have 
reason to believe that in this case the directors 
acted with perfect uprightness and honesty. A 
correspondent writes us that “ one of the com- 
petitors (unsuccessful) with an affectation of 
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ty, thought fit to send in his designs 
pe : Per although not required to do so, 
and then acquainted persons connected with 
the board of directors what that device was.” 








BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

g general annual meeting of this society 
waa on the 10th inst.—Dr. Lee, F.R.S. in 
the chair. The report of the auditors was 
read, and thanks proposed and voted unani- | 





mously to them, to the council, to the officers, | great decay. The services for which the plaintiff 


and to the late president of the society, Sir | 
Oswald Mosely, bart. Mr. Pettigrew, trea- 
surer, read the list of the deceased, retired, and | 
new-elected members, by which it appeared | 
that seven members had died during the past 
year, and twenty had retired, and that fifty-six 
new members had been elected, making an | 
increase of twenty-nine members during the, 
twelvemonths. The meeting then proceeded | 
to ballot for the president, officers, and council 
for the ensuing year, when the following gentle- | 
men were unanimously elected :— 
President—The Duke of Newcastle. Vice-Pre-| 
sidents—Sir W. Betham, M.R.I.A.; Sir Fortu- | 
natus Dwarris, F.R.S.; J. Heywood, M.P.; John | 
Lee, LL.D.; Monckton Milnes, M.P.; T. J.) 
Pettigrew, F.R.S.; S. R. Solly, F.R.S.; rf 
Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S. Secretaries —C. 
Baily, F.S.A.; J. R. Planché, F.S.A. Hydro-| 
graphical Secretary—Capt. Bullock, R.N. Secre- 
tary for Foreign Correspondence—Wm. Beattie, | 
M.D. Registrar, &e.—Alfred White. Council— 
C. Ainsley; A. Ashpitel, F.S.A.; W. H. Black ; | 
A. H. Burkitt, F.S.A.; Syer Cuming; F. H.| 
Davis, F.S.A.; H. Duesbury; George Godwin; 
N. Gould, F.S.A; J. Halliwell, F.R.S.; T. Lott, 
F.S.A.; W. Calder Marshall, R.A. ; Major Moore, 
F.R.S.; H. C. Pidgeon; R. Tress, F.S.A.; Wm. 
Wansey, F.S.A.; and Wm. Yewd. Anditors— 
W. Hawkins, F.S.A.; and J. Whichcord, F.S.A. 


| 





SAVE LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

Sir,—The proprietor of ‘‘ The Great Globe,’’ 
in Leicester-square, intends to get an Act of Par- 
liament to authorise him to retain his building 
permanently; in other words, to take from the 
public an open space long possessed, and of price- 
less worth. Surely, unless a greater good is to be | 
given in exchange for that which is taken, an Act | 
of Parliament ought to be refused. I have no 
objection to his taking Leicester-square, if he will 
give the public in lieu of it as many superficial 
yards wholly free from buildings in another 
locality accessible to the public. But no, he cannot 
do this. Then he ought not to be suffered to take 
from us “ that which enriches’’ himself only, and 
‘‘ makes us poor indeed.’’ The squares of London 
are a kind of beneficial institution, from which we 
all derive unspeakable advantage; and if one gen- 
tleman be allowed to convert the area of Leicester- 
square into private property, how long shall we 
retain Grosvenor-square, Russell-square, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields, and others, which adorn London, and 
contribute to the health of the fast-increasing 
Babylon of modern days. Our squares are venti- | 
lators as much as the parks are London’s “‘ lungs,”’ | 
and ought not to be shut up for the interest of an | 
individual. Be the Hampden of our squares, Mr. | 
Editor ; and “with dauntless pen the sordid tyrants | 
of our squares withstand.’’ 

Instead of losing open areas, we want more. 
We want, too, parish play-grounds for the children 
of the poor. Nor would it be a bad thing if some 
“ broken soldier ’’ were appointed, with a trifle to 
eke out his pension to a life-supporting amount, to 
watch over them and drill them. Children would 
fare none the worse in after-life if they were taught 
to “‘ turn out their toes and hold up their heads,”’ 
and otherwise ‘‘ take heed to their ways.”’ As it 
is, one does not meet, .in a day’s walk in our 
crowded streets, half a dozen persons who walk as 
they ought to do, soldiers and well-trained gentle- 
men excepted. Perhaps, too, the habit of holding 
the bead erect, and of expanding the chest, might 
counteract that tendency to apoplexy and to lung 
diseases which now exists among us.  Orirex. 








THames Tunnet Company.—The re- 
ceipts during the past year have been, from 
tolls 5,928/. Os. 8d.; rents, &c. 1,143/. 13s. 6d. 
The disbursements amount to 4,212. 13s. 10d. 
2,7761. 18s. 1d. have been handed to the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, in part payment 
of interest on Government loan of 250,000/. 
The amount of tolls during the past year has 
exceeded the average of former years by 
nearly 2,000/, 





RECOVERY OF ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
NicHoLson v. Hooson. 


Tuts was an action upon an architect’s bill, tried 
at Nottingham. The defendant paid into court 
3/. 16s. 6d. and, as to the remainder of the claim, 
pleaded—first, that he did not make the contract ; 
and, secondly, payment. 

The plaintiff is an architect at Lincoln, and the 
defendant was one of the churchwardens of Worksop, 
in this county, as well as member of a committee 
formed for carrying out the project of restoring the 
old Abbey Church, which had fallen into very 


now sought to recover were rendered in superin- 


tending, as architect, the restoration of that church. | 


He, in common with other architects, had in 1845 
sent in plans and an estimate, and for the work 
then required to be done he had made an offer to 
the committee to do it for 150/. with which offer 
no dissatisfaction was expressed. 

Other architects were afterwards called in; and 
the plaintiff was put into communication with them. 
Various alterations were adopted by the committee 


from time to time, so that the work lasted from | 


1846 to 1849, and the cost grew to a sum of about 
4,649/. The roof had been coloured blue, but one 
of the committee having declared that he could not 
pray under a blue ceiling, a dark oak-stained roof 
was substituted. This was only one of many al- 
terations and additions by which the work was 
varied after the plaintiff had made his original offer. 
The plaintiff charged 5 per cent. upon the outlay 
and some extras. 


sonable, if the plaintiff was not bound by his offer 
of 1507. 


ultimately, by consent, a verdict was found for the 
plaintiff, —damages, 250/. 





Potices of Gooks. 

A Visitation of the Seats and Arms of the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain. 
By Joun Beryarp Burkes, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of 
the “ Peerage,” “Landed Gentry,” &c. 
Part I. Colburn and Co. Great Marl- 
borough-street, London. 1852. 

Mr. Burkes is indefatigable as an author, and 

yet his works must require great research as 


well as local trouble and time to mature them. prveaten rg 


The book now before us will form a peculiarly 
interesting record of all we can boast of, in 
the shape of our more distinguished English 
family-seats throughout the provinces. It is 
illustrated too with sketches, which, however, 


are of course in such a work rather more 'ten, and ifit should not have so widely spread 


picturesque than architectural. We may here 
quote the author’s own remarks as to the con- 
tents, and the objects he has had in view:— 

‘‘ The county-seats of Great Britain are here 
historically described, and are accompanied, in 
some instances, by picturesque views: this portion 
we have endeavoured to enliven with legends, anec- 


|dotes, and traditional reminiscences; with the | 
descent of each property shown down to the present | 





-unpleasing,” which first 


'desiderated. He, 


On the part of the defendant it | 
was admitted that the principal charges were rea- 
Old Eighteen Fifty-One. A New Year’s Tale 


: | for 1852. London: Houlston and Stoneman. 
The learned Judge thought that he was not; and | 


but treats also of all that relates to paper, pens, 
and ink; to copying, printing, and engraving, 
et multis aliis. 

The Four Primary Sensations of the Mind. 


A brief Essay. By Joun Be xt, Sculptor. 
Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly. 1852. 





| We are glad to observe that Mr. Bell has re- 


published his essays on “the sublime, the 
pleasing, the low or ridiculous, and the 
came under the 
public eye in the Journal of Design. As 
remarked in the preface, Mr. Bell would have 
preferred, for the word “ pleasing” the term 
“ beautiful ;” but as an opposite was requisite, 
and as he objected to those which suggested 
themselves, he reverted to the terms “pleasing” 
and “unpleasing,” as more strictly significant 
of prominent modifications of sensation. He 


| felt, also, a little at a loss for an antithesis to 
‘the word “sublime,” its old correlative and 


associate “ridiculous,” not fully comprehend- 
ing all he meant to imply in the antithesis 
therefore, felt himself 
obliged to add an accompanying term, namely, 
“low,” although perhaps, as “sublime” implies 
height as well as depth, “ridiculous” might 


have been held to imply the low as well as the 


little. These are metaphysical distinctions, 
however, which do not necessarily affect the 
argument or scope of the essay itself. 


We have here the occurrences of the year put 
into a pleasant readable form for children. It 
makes a very interesting little volume. 








SHiscellanea. 


THEATRE Roya.t, Drury Lane.—The 


successful production of a grand opera in four 


acts is not a slight achievement, and involves 


| the exercise of a larger amount of varied talent, 


ingenuity, time, and money-expenditure than 


ithe public generally, who care only for the 
| result, have any notion of. The knowledge of 


this fact should induce consideration for 
short-comings in such an attempt, when 
and warm acknowledgments 
when successful. Mr. Balfe’s last work, 
The Sicilian Bride, which has been pro- 


‘duced at Drury-lane by Mr. Bunn with 
| considerable splendour, contains some of the 


best music that our countryman has ever writ- 


and lasting a popularity as the Bohemian Girl, 


| will owe this to the story which hehas wedded to 
| his music rather than to any defect on his own 


part. Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Whitworth, and 


|Miss P. Horton, sing beautifully in it; and 
| Miss Crichton, if scarcely equal to so arduous 


a part as its heroine, displays so much voice, 
taste, and knowledge as to lead us to expect 


possessor, and with reference to the ultimate fate of for her a very honourable position amongst 


the different families which, in the course of time, | English singers. 


have enjoyed and given vitality to the inheritance. 


The first scene, a rich coun- 
try near Syracuse, with Mount tna in the 


We have, in fact, taken these picturesque estates | distance, is nicely painted. More might have 


and placed the living figures, with their deeds, 
their honours, and their worth, upon them—im- 
parting thus to each inanimate fabric and silent 
landscape, its own congenial and appropriate soul. 

We have now to speak of what is intended in the 
second part of the work. . . . These visitations 
ceased with the seventeenth century, and have 
never since been resumed, To supply, in some 


measure, the want of such valuable sources of | 


heraldic and genealogical information, is one great 

object of the present work.” 

The Prize Essay on the Application of recent 
Inventions, collected at the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, to the Purposes of Practical Bank- 
ing. By GranvILie SHaRrpP. 

Tuts is a reprint from the Bankers’ Magazine 

of January and February last. Its purpose is 

sufficiently indicated in its title. It contains a 

fair view of much that is new and good in re- 

gard to all such inventions as may tend to pro- 
mote the safety, convenience, healthfulness, 
and comfort of banking edifices, though on 
some points rather defective. Of course it is 
not limited to what relates merely to the build- 
ings themselves in their fireproof construction, 
lighting, heating, ventilating, guarding, &c.; 








been done with the “ Armourer’s Forge.” 


| Those who are in the habit of groaning over 


the deficiency of musical talent in England, 


‘and the few opportunities native composers 
jand singers have amongst us, should show 


their willingness to aid in amendment by pay- 
ing a visit to a 

FrencH AND ENGLISH WorkmMeN.—On 
entering the department of Vulcan, in which 
were several forges at work, I could not help 
being struck with the difference between 


| French and English smiths, with the latter of 
‘whom I had some little acquaintance. Both 


raise their sledge hammers with equal vigour, 
but the effort of the French seems to die awa 
before it reaches the anvil; whereas wi 
the Englishman the momentum invariably 
quickens. The same difference was apparent 
to me in heavy filing. The French workman 
makes a great effort to get the file into its posi- 
tion, and afterwards half gives it up. The 
English workman prepares, gently, and then 
works spitefully. In two words, the French 
smiths appeared to work very neatly indeed, 
but, as we should term it, to niggle.—Sir F, 
Head. 
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LrverPoot ARCHITECTURAL Socrety.— 
On Wednesday, in last week, at the usual meet- 
ing of the Architectural and Archeological 
Seciety, of this town, Mr. Picton, the presi- 
dent, read a paper “On the Rise and Progress 
of Architecture and Building in Liverpool.” | 
After alluding to the admirable site on which | 
the town stood, and mentioning Venice and | 
Amsterdam as instances of what might be | 
done by enterprise in overcoming natural | 
difficulties, he commenced his review of the 
architecture of Liverpool in what was called 
the ancient time. He traced the few narrow | 
streets, the badly-ventilated houses, the absence 
of any notion of sanitary arrangement which 
then prevailed amongst the inhabitants ; the | 
pool at the bottom of Lord-street, with the | 
ferry extending to Ranelagh-street; the gradual 
increase in the wealth of the corporation; the, 
building of the old dock; Hanover-street as 
the principal residence of the merchant princes 
of Liverpool; the fields and beautiful walks. 
extending from the then confined town, | 
and on which now stands the Tyre of| 
the world; the gradual extension of the) 
commerce of the port, and with it the, 
increase in the size of the town and the num- 
bers of the population; the erection of the) 
various public buildings, such as the town-/ 
hall, built on the site of the holy cross in 
1673, and other buildings of note. Sir Thomas 
Johnson, who took an active part in the affairs 
of the town from 1700 to 1723, Mr. Picton 
considered the founder of modern Liverpool. | 
He was an arrant smuggler, and terminated | 
his career as an excise officer in Virginia. 

Smoky CuimNneys: NO Cure No Pay.— 
In the Norfolk Circuit, at Bedford, on 5th 
inst. a case was decided, in which the plaintiff, 
Mr. Bentley, a worker in metals, and smoke- 
doctor, in Bedford, claimed a balance of 
79]. 10s. 10d. in addition to 23/. paid to ac- 
count of an unsuccessful attempt to cure eight 
chimneys of Wavendon vicarage (a modern | 
medieval mansion by Mr. Ferrey), for the pre- | 
sent vicar, the Rev. Mr. Burney, the defendant. | 
Eight copper pipes, made to suit the style! 
of the house, had been put up on as many | 
chimney-stacks, and other alterations made in 
flues, grates, and doors, by the plaintiff, but 
without avail, and the defendant ultimately had 
to call upon his architect, who raised the 
stacks 16 feet. This the plaintiff claimed as 
his own original proposal, which he said the 
vicar resisted. On the part of the defendant | 
it was urged that the bargain with the plaintiff! 
was made on the principle of no cure no pay, | 
and that the copper pipes were returned when! 
found useless. The evidence to this effect, | 
however, was defective, and a verdict for the} 
plaintiff was given to the full amount claimed. | 

Sotperinc Metats.—M. Derode, of | 
Paris, has specified his patent for a new pro- | 
cess for uniting cast-iron to cast-iron and | 
other metals, and for uniting other metals | 
together. He claims—1. The uniting of! 
metals ly the agency of electricity (either! 
magnetic or electro-galvanic), with the usual | 
scouring process, and with the addition of | 
ordinary heat. 2. The combining electric 
agency (either magnetic or electro-galvanic) | 
with the scouring process. 3. The applica- | 
tion of an electric multiplier to the scouring | 
process and to the soldering of metals. 

Wipe Estimatine.—Do, pray, insert these | 
tenders, delivered for pulling down and re- | 
building the Mitre tavern, Tooley-street :— 

Sturges and Addams .... £950 





| 


| 
| 


Cheeseman ............ 839 
Nos sih adgaues cp cacy 
Cooper Dib eb insets epee 680 
WU oaendst eave ius’ OFS | 
ee ee ee 
PUR LISS dobbs ecbiee 557 


M. 

I HAVE read much in your pages about blind 
builders, and I think the following tenders, 
for alterations, repairs, and additions to the 
Royal Standard, Vauxhall-road, deserve a place 
among them :— 


Lansdown *........0. £1,065 
REED 56 «nbc ccurankeetinee 661 
PE od 00n cea cece cre Tee 
On S060. Aa eks 568 


By inserting the above you will oblige—A. S, | 


Abbey. 
drapery, falling in long folds around his 





| Lines To AN OLD TUNE,* suggested by the I 





ae 


CHarine-cross| Braipce Compayy— 


London Art-Union print of “An English | The tolls for half-year ending 31st January 


Merrymaking in the Olden Time.” 
Oh! what a merry group are they, 
All alike seem blithe and gay, 

Save the dame who, with disdain, 
Listens to that homely swain ! 

Looks at him with scornful eyes, 

Thus expressing her surprise, 

That he should dare to ask her hand, 
And join with him the rustic band, 
When there’s one of high degree, 
Who, with gentle courtesy, 

Takes that hand within his own, 

And seems to say, “Tis mine alone.” 


How that aged matron joys, 
To see the happy girls and boys, 
Urge her good man to advance, 
And take a partner for the dance. 
Will the grandsire willing be 
To foot it now so merrily; _ 
Sure that maid will not in vain 
Entreat him to seem young again ? 
Youth and age, and childhood gay, 
Hail their raral holiday; 
Throng where manly sports invite, 
Or in the mazy dance delight. 
What will that cunning gipsy find, 
To tell the damsel half reclined 
Near a youth, who, there’s no doubt, 
Will help that cunning gipsy out 
To tell a tale of fond true love, 
And to the pretty maiden prove, 
That he who lies beside her there, 
Believes her fairest of the fair ? 
England’s lads and lasses meet, 
To trip along on nimble feet ; 
While fiddle, pipe, and tabor sound, 
To aid them in the joyous round. 
Isanat C. 

Lectures By Worktne Mun. — The 
foremen in the employ of Messrs. William 
Cubitt and Co. Gray’s-inn-road, have recently 
made an arrangement, under the sanction of 
the principals, for the head of each department 
to deliver a lecture on the principles and prac- 
tice of his trade and the nature of the materials 
employed, &c. to the sons of the workmen and 
the juvenile assistants throughout the esta- 
blishment, in connection with the school and 
library which were formed on the premises two 
years ago. The first of these lectures was 
delivered on the 4th instant, in one of the large 
work-rooms, by Mr. Thomas Robinson, the 
head clerk and manager. The lecture being 
introductory, the subject was, of course, 
general in its character. The advantages cf 
self-culture and mode of proceeding were 
pointed out in a manner suited to the circum- 
stances of the listeners, at the same time with 
an earnestness which rivetted the attention of 
the adult part of the audience. 

Roap Makinc.—I beg to hand you a 
specimen of rather wide estimating for a road 
at Penn Wood, Bucks, under the direction of 
Mr. James Harris, Surveyor. The works con- 
sisted of a road, 1,920 yards long, to be formed 
30 feet wide, and to receive a coating of gravel 
and flint, mixed, 12 feet wide, and 10 inches 
deep; 180 feet run of barrel drain, 12 inches 
diameter; anda large dell, to fill up, about 
120 yards long, 12 yards wide, and 3 yards 
deep, containing 4,320 cubic yards :— 

Roads. Dell. Total. 


&. &. £ 

Messrs. Earle, Westminster ....480.. 165 695 

Contingencies.......... 50 } +A 

Becks, London ..........-....3580.. 150... 4986 

Coulson, Forest-Hill (accepted)..336.. 48.. 384 
H. H. 


SPITaLrigLps Cuurcy.—A_correspond- 
ent complains that the Commandments, Lord’s 


| Prayer, and Creed have been removed from the 


walls of this church. He says,—“ An omis- 
sion it is not, for it has been pointed out, but 
in vain.” 

Pee. Starues.—The statue for Leeds, by 
Mr. Behnes, is Gast in bronze. The operation 
of pouring the metal into the mould was per- 


formed within the last few days at Mr. Robin- 


son’s foundry, Pimlico. It was cast in one 
solid piece. The bronze statue for the city of 
London, by the same sculptor, is also in a state 
of forwardness. Gibson’s statue of Sir Robert 
Peel is now modelled in plaster, being nearly 
completed. It is destined for Westminster 
The figure is clothed in classical 


person, 





* “Come, let us dance and sing.” 


practice), “iM. Mo 


Engineer in E 
man, Wood or 


thorough) ay tm and teel. profession vr trade. 
M. H. bs, New nd street ya si . 


amount to 3,734/. 12s. 8d. being 724/. 3s, 7d 
more than the receipts for correspondin, 
period of previous year. 1151. have been 
expended in paving. the northern abutment of 
the bridge. ‘The directors have resolved to 
proceed at once to make a better access to the 
bridge. A direct thoroughfare will be thys 
formed from the bridge to the York-roag 
which will be lighted and paved for the con. 
venience of foot passengers and opening ag 
nearly as possible to the station of the South 
Western Railway. 

Provipent INSTITUTION oF Buipers’ 
ForEMEN.—We are anxious to draw the 
attention of our readers to the fact that the 
annual dinner of this very deserving instity. 
tion is to take place at the London Tavern on 
Wednesday in week after next (24th instant) 
when Mr. Thomas Piper, jun. will take the 
chair. We are glad to see so full a list of 
stewards, and we hope that there will be a 
large attendance of the friends and patrons of 
the institution. 

Tue Satctyport or Wrnpsor Castiz.— 
The workmen engaged in levelling the ground 
between the Garter Tower and the old Belfty 
Tower, known as Juliue Casar’s Tower, have 
discovered, at about 6 feet below the surface, 
a passage cut through the chalk rock. The 
filth and rubbish are now being got out. The 
passage is 6 feet wide and 10 feet high; the 
sides built of sound masonry, arched over 
with massive stonework. At present it has 
been traced to one of the Minor Canons’ 
houses in the Horseshoe Cloisters, adjoining 
Julius Ceesar’s Tower, where the entrance is 
bricked up. From this part there is a gradual 
descent into Thames-street. It has been con- 
jectured that this is the ancient sallyport from 
the Castle, made as a means of escape in case 
of siege or invasion, and that it passes under 
the river to Burnham Abbey, about three miles 
distant, where there is a corresponding passage 
proceeding in the direct.line to Windsor. For 
this, however, there is no ground whatever. 

Tae Epucatton or THE Eye.—A lecture 
under this title was given at Weybridge, on 
Saturday night, in aid of the funds of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, by Mr. M. Dighy Wyatt. 
The lecturer enforced the pleasure and advan- 
tage to be derived from a knowledge of the 
forms and other charaeteristics of the works of 
nature and art, and the facility with which, by 


judicious and careful observation, the eye might 


convey instruction to the mind. 

Fire in Watrecnare..—A large mass 
of building, eight floors in height, and it is 
said 250 to 300 feet im length, occupied by 
Messrs. Thorpe, paper-stainers and 
dealers, was destroyed last week by fire, and 
adjoining properties much injured. Messrs. 


Thorpe’s premises were only insured for 


3,500/. Most of the walls have fallen, and 
the building is a complete ruin. It is really 
lamentable, in these days of fire-proof inven- 
tion, to hear of such constant losses by fire. 
Tue Acapemy Exutrpition.—As the 
period is now approaching for the opening of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, will you allow 
me to suggest the issue of season tickets at a 
reasonable rate, whereby a great boon would 
be conferred on the art-loving public. 
AmarTor ARTIS. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
“J. ¥.” (woare unable to give addresses), “T. L. D.” 
{tunaliad, ‘ Ww. a. Ww, S $2 “ed 2,” Ay ie, 
ow. E..G.” » ‘' Correspondent,” ‘A Peer, 
kt Ot AE Og 7 3 and Co.,” “ o (will sppestl; 
“J. R. and Co.” A hear from the publisher), “ B. N., 
“W. M. B.,” “W.R. OC.” “*d, Bi” “FE. H.” (not our 

“Messrs, L.,” “J. N. We 

John.” 


‘* Books and Addresses,” —We have not time to point out 








books or find addresses: 


———,, 








= en ee 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 

A ,PREMIUM of 150/. to 350/. will be pai 
LX. timmediately to Apprentice a Youth to a Civil or Locomotive 
nd or on the Continent, Architect, Draught 


eneral Engraver, Builder, Ppeiieree, any 











ARTNERSHIP.—A practical Plumber, having 

& connection, wishes to meet with a PARTNER, who can 
command a small capital ; a knowledge of the business not indis- 
pensable, but a Painter and Grainer preferred —Address, J+ W. 
GUODSOUN, 4, Union-street, Grosvenor-row, Pimlico, 
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Vou. >. —No. 475. | 


WN of BRIGHTON.—TO ENGINEERS 
d SURVEYORS.—The commissioners acting under the 
‘anton Town Act give notice that they are about to — tt 
Bri VEYOR ata salary of per annum, with an aliowance 
ed an assistant clerk. Particulars to be obtained on personal 
for written application to my office. © : are requested t 
f rward written sgpietions and testimonials, addressed to me, 
urwan fore WEDNESDAY, the 24th March, 1852. 

on © "Ea r, _LEWIS SLIGHT, Clerk. 
Clerk'soffice, Town-hall, Brighton, March 11, 1852. 


T 


al 





THE BUILDER. 


CONTRACTS. 


y M4 ‘4 
ONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 

4 RAILWAY.—TO BUILDERS.—The Directors being about to 
ERBUL a STATION at Rugby, parties desirous of TEN BERING 
‘or the same may see the drawings at the Engineer’s Office, 
Enston Station, on MONDAY next, the 15th of March, at Twelve 
o'clock, when a Surveyor for making out the bills of quantities 
will be appointed. A charge will be made for each copy of the list 





NOWN TRAVELLER.—WANTED, a_ Person, 
| who hasa knowledge of the Building and Pottery Trades, and 
have an unexceptionable character for honesty and 
Apply to Mr. DAVIS, Faleon-wharf, 80, Bankside. 


TO PAINTFRS AND GRAINERS. 
CONSTANT SITUATION is open to a steady 
Man, competent to take the lead in ashop, and willing to 
wake himself usefnl to lj employer.— Apply. any morning before 
Nine o'clock, at 51, Broad-street, Golden-square.—There is also. 


who can 
sobriety.— 








vacancy for a Paperhang: r and Painter. 
ANTED, an experienced FOREMAN of 


W JOINERS ; alsoto take the charge of the yard Salary, 
oi. per annum.—Apply. by letters only, post-paid, inclosing copy of 
testimonials, to A. D. Post-office, Preseot, Lancashire. 





TANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a person of 
\ respectable address. He will be required to give his attend- 
ance from ten to five, aud employ himself in tracing and copying, 
or squaring and ab-tracting.—App'y, by letter only, to K. G. 
Gresham Library, 105, Cheapside, before Saturday, at three o'clock. 


To JOURNFYMAN JOINERS AND CABINET MAKERS. 








WANTED, » RESPECTABLE MAN, of good 

address, to undertake the Sale, on Commission, of a New 
Article of Ironmongery, in considerable demand. A good charac- | 
ter from the last emp! 


Pp T security required. — 
Apply, perronnlly, at Mr. 





, and a t 

8. PHILLIPS'S, Stationer and News- | 
agent, 43, Storestreet, Bedford-square, between tlie hours of three | 
and four, on Monday, the 15th instant. | 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. , 
\ 7ANTED, by a Young Man, who is now leaving 
a plumber, a SITUATION where he would have the oppor- 
tunity of improving.—Address, C. B. No. 11, James-street, Covent- 
garden. 








TO RRICK MAKERS. . 
\ TANTED, a SITUATION by an experienced 
FOREMAN, who understands ts. Unexceptionable 
reference can be given.—Address, O. Z No. 3, King-street, Bath- 
screet, St. Luke's. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
TANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 

WORK, or to Superintend Building Works for Con- 
tractors. The advertiser is a middle-aged man of good experience. 
Can give good reference to his last and previous. employers.— 
Address, T. M. P. at Mr. Watson's, 162, Piccadilly. 
~~ "TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, by a Steady Active Man, a perma- 

nent SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and 
GLAZIER, one who thoroughly understands his business — 
Address €. C. Office of “The ilder,” York-street, Covent- 
garden, 


TU ARCHITECTS, ov araross, BUILDERS, AND i 


THERS. 

WANTED, by a Young Man, a fair Drenghts. 

man, a good penman and French Scholar, a SITUATION 

in either of the above, or similar . where his qualifications 

would be generally useful. Salary moderate.—Address B.C. 21, 
South Molton-street, (xford-street. 

WANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24, an 

ENGAGEME}S in a SURVEYOR'’S or BUILDER’S 

Office. Understands making out working drawings, taking out 

quantities, measuring up work, and the routine of an 


gen 
office. Highly satisfactory references can be given.—Address to 
B. G. P. Mesers. Waterlow’, 66, London-wall. 

















of q to be paid at the time of voting for Surveyor. 
Sealed tenders, addressed to the Secretary of the Company to be 
available, must be sent in on or before Wednesday, the 3ist day 
March, 1862. By order, 

Euston Station, March 10, 1853. 


TO CONTRACTORS, ROAD MAKERS, é&e. 


T° BE LET, the DRAINAGE and ROAD 
J MAKING of the several NEW STREETS upon the West 
Kent Park Estate, at Forest Hill, near Sydenham, the property of 
the Borough of Lambeth Fre 10ld Land Soeiety. P' and 
specifications may be seen at the Offices of Mr. RK. J. WOODCOCK, 
Surveyor, Forest Hill, of whom further particulars may be ob- 


taiuec "he Committee will require the party contracting to give | 


security for the due performance of the contract, and do not bind 
themselves to accept the lowest tender.—Sealed tenders to be for- 
warded to the = at the Offices of the Society, Coorer’s-road, 
Old Kent-road (marked outside, * Tender for Roads, &c.”) on or be- 
fore twelve o'clook. neon, of Wednesday, the 17th March inst. 

By order of the Committee. 


March 6, 1852. WM. BANK 8, Secretary. 





ROVIDENT INSTITUTION of BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN. Established for the relief of its Decayed 
Members, Widows, and Urphana 


G. BAKER, Esq. Governor. 


PATRONS. 
The Right Hon. Ear! of Carlisle. 
The Right Hon. Earl of Ducie. 
The Right Hon. Marl of Ellesmere. 
H. T. Hope, esq. M.P. 


8. Angell, esq. | H. E. Kendall, FS. 

| G. Baker, pt J. Kelk, esq. ite - 
Thos Cubitt, esq, J. Locke, esq, M.P. C.E. F.R.S. 
William Cubitt,esq. Ald M.P. | H. Lee, esq. 


J. Chadwick, esq. 


H. Lee 
© R. Cockerell, esq. BA. FURS. lowkean, one 


J. Mowlem, esq. 





J, W. Donthora, esq. W. Nixon, esq. 

T. L. Donaldson. esq. T. Piper, jun.esq 

G, Godwin, esq, F.R.S. W. Piper, esq. 

8. Grimedell, esq. FS. A. 8. M. Peto, esq. M.P. 
T. Grissell, esq. hs. " G. Rennie, esq. CE. 


W. Harrison, esq. ty 
P. Hardwick, esq. R.A. F.R.S. 
Thos Hutchins, esq. 
The FIFTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place at the 
London Tavern, on Wednesday, March 24, 1852. 
T. PIPER, jun. Esq, in the Chair. 
HONORARY STEWARDS. 


A. N. Armani, esq. J. Hustler, esq. W. Norris, esq. 
J. M. Biashfield, esq. | T. Jackson, esq. T. Nye, esq. 
R. P. Browne, esq. J. Jay, esq. T. Peake, esq. 
G. W. Baker, esq, | W. Jeakes, esq. | M. Pass, esq. 
G. Briand, esq | R. W. Kennard, esq.} C. Richardson, esq 
V. Beilman, esq, G. Lock, esq. Sterling, esq. 
4 Curtis, esq, &. Lee, esq. | B. Stevens, esq, 
FP. Carter, esq. J. Lee, esa. | J. Tavlor, esq. 
H. Christie, esq W. Lee, esq. | J. Tillett, esq 
H. W. Cooper, esq. C. Lacas, esq. / Treggon, esq 
J. Dale, esq. | J. Little, esq. | 8. Watkins, esq. 
W. W. Dennis, esq. | G. MeLennan, esq. | W. Webb, esq. 
H., Dodd, esq. W. Mosley, esq. | B. Wallis, esq. 
G. H. Ellis, esq. A. Mason, esq. | T. Wallis, esq. 
J. Glenn, esq | 'T. Magnus, esq. J. Walker, esq. C.E. 
P. C. Hardwick, esq. | G. “Myers, esq. | J. Wilson, esq. 


H. C. Holland, esq, T. Nesham, esq. 


Mr. T. Dweller ACTING STEW 

r. T. Dwel ! 

» J. Kay 

» A. Kimberley { 

Tickets, 21s. each, to be had at the London Tavern; also at the 

Bay Tree Tavern, City. W. ALLARD, Secretary. 
Bay Tree Tavern, St. Swithin’s-lane, March 1, 1852 


ARDS. 
Mr. W. Robertson 
ilson. 
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CHAS. E. STEWART. | Works to be dis 


| or TUESDAY, the 6th of April next, af 
| possibly t 


j 


| but the Royal Academy will not hold 
it und 
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anne —— 

OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, T. 

square.—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—All works of 
Sculpture, or Architeeture intended for the ensuing kX HI BETID' 
atthe ROVAL ACADEMY mus’ be sent in on MONDAY, the st 

er which time no w: 

be received, nor cam any works be received which have 

already heen publicly exhibited. The ons necessary 

to be observ: my obtained at the Academy, 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Secretary. 

possible care will be taken of works sent for exhibition; 

we ay accountable in any 


can , to the carriage 
ich may be forwarded Gyennutene The prices °t 
posed of may be communicated to the Secretary. 


‘ HE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
(with the collection of: Materials, te, Pre &e. 
st the Portland Galleries, eppesite. the Belsterhate tesa 
Kegent-street. Admission e Shill “¥ violin Catalogue. 
inclu mitting the holder from 


Season Tiekets, di Catal 
he lot ay of March, Two Shillings. Free 


ce may ‘or Workmen, on licati 
JAS. EDMESTON Jun, er oe 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F.R.AS j Hom Sees, 


VILL CLOSE on the 18th Instant. — The 
\ ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION (with the Collection 
4 inert, Pence &c.) now open from Ten till Dusk, 
at the Port Galleries, opposite the Polytechni nstitution, 

t-street. Admission, One Shilling, ‘oldie a a 
Season Tickets, including a C; ie, Two Shillings. Free T: 
are granted to Wo en on application. N.B.—All Exhibitors 
must remove their Contributions on the 19th instant. 
JAS. EDMESTON, Jun. ' 
JAS. FERGUSSON, F..4.s, | Hon. Sees 


PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
seastilel Spee cal tana at J 
_ 7 
Wednesday and Friday Ev roo at k t o'clock. — An 
Desori pti of the Prussian M 


enin 

the 4 Minie Rifle he various Kevo 

\ er an: v les, ti i H 
Fire-arms, with the amgoeess Conieal Bullet, dai. ae. 
Three o'clock, and on Monday, Wednesday ay 

at Nine.—“A Musical Cento,” being a Lecture on the 
Dibdin and other eminent compesers. by T. Thorpe Peed, 
Professor of Singing at the Royal Academy of Music, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday Evenings, at Bight. ures on Che. 
Admission, 12°; Schosisana OMlidree suse, Viste te. he. 
price. A new edition of the Catalogue. —_ : aeoaeeal 


Every 
case of injury or loss; nor 
any package whi 














ay, ill 
Dr. Bachh 





_ TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS 
MORRELL, BLA 
» MANUFACTURE oe oo K Leap PENCIL. 


an Pencils are p im various degrees of hardness and 


H HH H for drawing on wood. i 
HHH for architectural use. | *r —— use. 
* > engineering. Bb for shading. 
‘or sketching, B ditto ditto. 
HBhardandblackfordraw-! BBB ditto ditto. 
| BBBB  ditte ditto. 


M medium. t 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or eountry. 
TO CLVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEY 
: COMPANIES AND OTHERS, WAY 

H ENRY POPE, Wholesale Stationer, has on 

hand a well-seasoned Stock of the best DRAWING-PAPER, 
mount d on linen, at 4d. per square foot. Drawing Paper. Tracing 
ditto, Envelopes, and every d-seription of Stationery. : 

23, Budge-row, Watling-street, City. 
EAL and SON’S ILLUSTR 

H CATALOGUE of BEDSTEADS. sent free by <.s0 


tains designs and prices of upwards of One H 
_ j ned Wood, polished Beck ae 








Bedsteads, in Iron, 





ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, who is 
about leaving a large firm in the metropolis, a KE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK. He has been sccustomed mak. 
out workingand fair drawings, understan 
nantities, bookkeeping. &c.—Salary moderate.— Address, 
r. Hoge’s, Post-office, Gray’s-inn-road. 


ANTED, by a Good! Practical CARPENTER 

and JOINER, who can make working and taicdrawings. £c. 
a SITUATION as shop or general PORRMAN, CLEKK of 
WORKS, &c. or to swperintend the td buildi 
Address, ZETA, City Coffeehouse, Friday-street, City, Londen. 
No objection to a country town. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
A GENTLEMAN requires a SITUATION as 
CLERK who is perfectly versed in all the theoretical and 
practical delineations of archit e, it 
tionable examples and reference given. 


or &c. Unexcep- 
Terms moderate. — Address, 
CRELLA, at Buck and Wotton’, Post-office. Lambeth. 

TO ARCHITKCTS AND SURVEYORS. f 
GENTLEMAN, having some months since 
—— his Articles with a well-known Architect in 

London, i tous of obtaining a SITUATION as ASSISTANT 
in the Office of a Gentleman ove Profession. Highly 

ry references can be given.—Address A. B. B, 6, Gerrard- 
street, River-terrace, Islingten. 

i TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. z 
FULLY qualified ASSISTANT is desirous of 
t & RE-ENGAGEMENT infthe office of either of the above. 
Unexceptionable references wil i Terms moderate.— 
Address, A BE. F. Office of “The Bui York-street, Covent 























iven. 
rT | 
*n. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG MAN is irous of obtaining a 
SITUATION as an IMPROVER.—Address W. Y. at the 

Office of “ The Butlder.” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


A YOUNG MAN, having just completed an 

oy, > jusagement in a Builder's office, and therough|y megpeinted 
with his duties, is desirous of a similar SITUATION. No objec- 
tion to the country,—Address, T. W. P. care of Messrs. Sherriff 
and Co, 6, Stockwell-terrace, Stockwell. 





TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. | 
aged 30, who has had five 


A YOUNG MAN, 

. years’ experience as Clerk and M of a Veneer Mill, 
pedir yp GBNaNe in aciatlereapastty He can prodace 
street. Rearnt' ay ighest order.—Address, It. V. No. 9, Mary- 
ee: 





TO SURVEYORS OR BUILDERS. ? 
A YOUNG MAN, who has been connected with 
‘ the building business, and for the last ten years accustomed 
‘0 inake both finished and working drawings,and also in measuring 
_ is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT with an Architect or 
baleen Is thorough! usinted with the accounts of a 
pn og | ew Address 4 SS Mr. Freeman's, 48, Penotrurch- 





TO ARCHITECTS CIVIL ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, 
HE SURVEYORS, HOUSE AGENTS, &e. 
E Advertiser, 32; would be glad to meet 
P with EMPLOY MENT 1n the office of a gentleman in any of tlie 
, ~¢ Professions. and would make himself generally useful, having 
_ Some practice in plain drawing, perspective, geometrical 
On, a a mapping. _———s of 
+ «try an ry, lozarithms, in 
of theodolite. souteon. levels, and elinometer. e has 
Holkhen Some years in the Earl of Leicester's estate office at 
ia don Direot to A. L, 11, Manchester-terrace, Liver pool-road, 


timber. 
the use 


= y Rata 
OGNOR FREEHOLD LAND _INVEST- 
MENT and PHKMANENT BENEFIT BUILDING 
SOCIETY.—Established pursuant to Statute 6&7 Wm. 4, cap. 32% 
(Offiee, 33, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, London ) 

The Society having s0w completed the purchase of a plot 
of freehold land pessssing a large frontage to the sea, 
in this fashionable and «alubrions watering-place (Bognor), invite 
attention tothe advantages afturded to shareholders of obtaininz a 
marine residence or plot of land, conferring a vote for the county, 
at the same time seourin: a luerative a investment. Builders 
who may bedesirous of contracting with the Society for the ereetion 
of Residences are informed that plans may be seen at the Offices 
of the Society. Preference will be given to such builders as are 
members of the Society. ‘ 

Prospectuses, Shares, and other information may be obtained on 
application personally, or by letter addressed to the ry, at 





the Society’s office. WILLIAM BUTT, Secretary. 
PARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 
dur Repairs, 8CAPFOLD CORD and description 


of ROPE _# by Builders upoa the lowest terms. Marquees and 
temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the 
mo prompt attentior.—WILLIAM PIGGOTT, 115, Fore-street, 
City, Manufacturer, by appointwent, to her Majesty's Honourabie 
Board of Ordnance. 
tv BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 

S TRAPS for SINKS or CLOSETS made to 

any size or shape out of MILLED LEAD. Parties im 
Town supplied with them 10 per cent. cheaper than they can have 
them made up —For partie address to E. OLLIVE, Plumber, 


Hemel Hempstead, Herta 
ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE-CARVING, 
and CHURCH-JOLNERY WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth.—The Proprietors of the above Works beg to return their 
best thanks to the Nebility, Architects, Builders, and the Public 
generally for the very liberal support’ they have and to 
assure them it will be ‘heir constant endeavour to deserve. 

In addition to the general machinery and carving business, they 
undertake Contracts to execute and fix every description of 
J oinery-work uirel in the fitting-ap of Churches and Chapels, 
vie carr a eens Sneraiin, dteun Coomary treaty Dore: 
ing- leoterns, seclilias, r-rai 00! y- 
des, altar-tables, chairs, faldstools, orzan-eases, moulded and carved 
cornices ; together with tracery and moulded framings required in 
halls and the construction of elaborate staircases, chimney-pieces, 


floora, ; ‘ 
> jetors res} I} Il the attention of Architeets and 
Pe estes ies to their new application of 








all rsons engaged in 
machiuer to the inlaying of wainscot floors. doors, ot. 
ball and dining-room panelling, cornices, &cespecimens of whi 


bei for Dudley House, and cam be seen at the 

ad ; m also every deseription of carved work and mouldings re- 

quired in the ames e.—For prices and estimates apply to 
i ‘ses. 

ms i. "A richi ie csrvedlannt screen, which obtained the prize medal 

at the Greet Exhibition, for sale. 


“THE GREAT EXHIBITION IN LONDON AWARDED 
— A PRIZE MEDAL TO THESE MACHINES. 
ATENT MACHINES, for Planing, Moulding, 

Mortising, Teroning, Grooving, Sawing, and Boring, aw used 
by joiners, builders. coachmakers, railway carriage and wae 

builders, cabinet manufacturers, piano-forte makers, ke. ~ 4 

principal Institutions for the Encouragement of Arts have —— e 

seventeen premiums to these machines; they have been foun = 

every ect in their operations, on either hard or so 

wood. and wi form al) the ordinary descriptions of work 

required in the above trades in a superior manner, ata tiy 
uced cost. These michines sre now used by the , 

French, and American Governments, and by all the prinei 

contractors. builders, an1 machinists in the United Kir —_ 
Sold by WILLIAM FURNESS, Patentee, 2, Lawton-street, 

Liverpool. 











gany, Kosewood, and Walnut-tree Woods; also their pri List 
of ding, and their hew warerooms enable them to ey! 
each — fi for inspection. They have also, in addition to 
their stock, a great variety of the designs of PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just im- 
ported.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead Bedding Manufacturers, 
196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-court-road 

















PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED TO PEAKE’S 
TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &e. 
ILLUSTRATED TRADE LISTS, containing much information 





BistRREAT rick: whew wet eS 
L ‘ ee pecting 
every other for drains or conduits, for ridges, lpn walle totereee 
part of roofs, for plain floors, for paving and erectio: 
ofa strong and durable nature, also many other uurposes, su Hed 
genuine by THOMAS PEAKE jetor of Peake = Pere. 


Metallic”), No.4 W CITY-ROAD BASIN, LONDON. and 
at THE TILERIES, TUNSTALL, ST Th 
lists contain both prices — aud AFFORDSHIRE. a 


sure. Itvis solicited that and state if Staion 


shire or London ces are wanted. 
GREAT EXHIBITION, Class a7, No. 188 (having been af fine 
o. a 





RUIT TREES, SEED BEDS, &c.—NEW 
: TWINE NETTING, to protect the Bloom of Peach. Necta- 
rine, Apricot, and other ; Plower and Seed Beds from 
frost, ae and birds; or as a fone Azninst fowls. cats, Be. at 
ONE H NDRED PER CENT. CH ER. THAN AT ANY 
OTHER MANUFACTORY! New twine ng. one y wide 
lid. per yard ; two yards wide, 3d. per yard; Wo: ¢ . twer 
yards wide, 4d per yard ; half-inch mesh ditto. two yards wide, 5d. 
oor eae = woke y= " arate, four feet high, 4d. 
tanned ing n ng, two three yards 

wide, 14d. per yard ; four or six yards wide, ~~ 
the same as advertised by othersat double the Prices Nets 
yur 


made to order. nets, ls: per yard nd 
note ior i ines and rivers, purse remy 
ong, > 
The trade supplied at W. CULLINGFORD’S, 1, Strat 
deumase, Orders by post punctually attended @ et 


Shadweil. 





HE i d 
T PA ENT GALVANIZED IRON. 


of Craufurd’s Patents, and to 
THE ah ya IRON COMPANY, 


§ ly patent Galvan in for roofing. 
ke. Welree Gas Pipes, Castings, Wi gauges, Guttering, 
Hooping, &c. 9 ——L—~ ad 8 


n 
LONDON OFFICE, 5, MANSION-HOUSE Et NCE. 
[ON BUILDING, cot BOGUING WORKS, 
Manufacturer ettss Comrapueh amt eee: kinds of Iron Roofing 
rarchouss, Sette Seine” eee Se Poe caorke 
Ofthe ae Tom Beams. Girders, and Bire-proef Floors, 


MHE C Vv 
i] HE CORRUGATED | and GALVANIZED 


I 1 
NASMYTH'S PATENT Pi SORI Ne ho. a 
i NG, rIN 
GIRDER WORKS. Pane, Ane 
Offices, ®, Gracechurch-street. 
JOHN WALKER, son of the Patentee of Corrugated Tron, calls 


the attention of Architects, Engimeers, &c. to his Li : 
which. consistently with good workmanshi jis List of Prices 








Pp, are extremely low. 


Models of the patent iron flooring. corrugated or not, and gi P 
also, drawings of roofs, on iar principles, to pt 
ap) 


jon. 

Yrawings of the iron lighthouse spoken of in th 

other i ogg (see the Expositor for February sth, oy 
ap on. 


Keferonces to firms of the highest claw can be given. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Marcu 13, 1852, 








ON FOR FAMILIES IN CASE OF DEATH ; 
PR DOW MED TS FOR CHURCHES, CONVENTS, AND 
SCHOOLS. BY MEANS OF ASSURANC 


BE. 
HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 8, New Coventey-aiges. 
Leicester-square, London; 15, Bachelor's-walk, Dublin ; aud 18, 
Bue Tronchet, Paris. Ingerporeted aneet 7 & 8 Vict. ¢ 110. 
PITAL 200 : 
This Company assures diseased seased ag well as healthy lives for sums of 
Cree te val income is neatly 4,000 
income *' 
Lives declined by other offices accepted at equitable —_ 
Prospectuses, proposals, and pe A information furn on 
application to the Actusy TO ERISTALL, Managing Director. 


TRANCE for the WORKING- 
IFE ASSURANCE for e 


BRANCH OFFICE—2, EXETER CHANGE, WELLINGTON. 
BBANCE TNO aH opposite Waterloo bridge), STRAND, 
Open every Evening from Six till Eight o'clock. 
Subscription for securing payments of Xi. and up to Sal, payable 
on death of subscriber, may be made upon the following terms, 
certified hy the Actuary of the Company, W. H. Archer. Esq. :— 
ee Weekly Contributions for payment of 51. at death. 
Healthy persons whose age on becoming subscribers shall be— 
From 10 to 35 years, to pay One Penny per Week. 
T wopence « 
. #5 to 55 > » _ Threepence = 
Collectors call at the houses of Subscribers for these weekly sub- 
ecriptions. 





« Bto ” 


ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT-STOCK 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established, 1847.—Offices, 17, Gracechurch-street. 

The Company — every Sale of Life Insurance, both on 
the partici and non-participating es. 
They “~~ money on the security of freehold and long lease- 
hold pro . Teversi bsolute or ngent, life interests, and 
incomes ly assignable. And on personal recurity, accom panied 
by at least three unquestionable sureties, and a policy of insurance 
effected with the Company for not less than double the amount 
borrowed. In cases of personal security, the loan is made for 
periods of from one to five + repay ry by —— Tor half-yearly, 

or quarterly instalments, with intere=t at 5 per cen 
. ¥ *''C. INGALL, Actuary and Secretary. 


MERCHANT'S and TRADESMAN’S 
piace, 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 5, Chatham- 


ars, London. : 
JOHN MACGREGOR, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 

The Advan’ by this Society are— 

POLICIES INDISPUTABLE, un!ess obtained by fraud. 

Allthe MEDICAL FEES PAID by the Society. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of the Assured. 

Non-forfeiture of Policies Assurers who find it inconvenient to 
pay their premiums as they fall due, may have a temporary loan of 
the amount on application to the Board. 

LOANS granted on Personal and other Securities in 


oti 


UARANTEE OF RENTS.—TO 
LORDS, OWNERS of PROPERTY, TRUSTE 
certain, wh 


OTHERS. 


Owners of property travelling or di broad 
country, can have the euonnte of Ferny Teunishen to 
id to their bankers, or other direction ; thus enabli 

raw upon the'r accounts without fear of disap; 
THE RENT GUAKANTEE BOCIETY, Soest! 
sion-house, London. mae Tow, Map. 
56 change snada fur peatoier or eines expces 
od e made for policies or preliminary ex 
FREDERICK TWYNAM, Resident pete 





RICK BEAM at the EXHIBITION 
BUILDING, erected by J. B. WHITE and SONS. MILL 
BANK-STREET.—For diagram and description of this beam, 
constructed of Portland Cement and Hollow Bricks, broken down 
with a weight of 62,800 lbs, 22nd September, 1851, in Presence of 
the Jury of Class 27.—See The B . Sept. 27, No. 451: and 
Times and Chronicle, Sept. 23, “ Exhibition Article.” 





with Life Assurance. h * 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Office. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 








te of subscription will not increase as the contributor 
B ane. but the ane weekly amount paid at the commence. | 
ment wil! be continued throughout life. whe 
Subscribers may make from one to ten subscriptions, so as to | 
secure the sum of Five, Ten, Fifteen, Twenty, and so on up to Fifty | 
PND No communications relative to the assurance of sums from 
BL to 50l can be attended to unless addre to Mr. JOHN 
MOLYNEUX, 2, Exeter ‘Change, Wellington-street North, 
Strand. 


OVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- 
gti CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. Established 1806 ‘ 
Invested Conte’. £111 + a 
al Inc , £153,000 onuses Declared. £743,000. 
ai said since the establish ment of the Office, £2,087,738. 


PRESIDENT. Ma 
The Right Honourable Earl GREY. 
DIRECTORS. ‘ 
William Henry Stone, esq. Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Jencoe Churchill, esq. | Benjamin Oliviera, esq. F.RS. 
jn oe esq, William Ostler, es+4. 
William Judd, esq. Apsley Pellatt, es4. 
Sir Richard D. King, bart. George Round, esq. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinvaird The Rev. James Sherman. 
Thomas Maveham. esq Frederick Squire, esq. 
J. A. Beaumont,"esq. Mavaging Director. 
Parsictax—Jobn Maclean. M.D. F.R.8. 29, Upper Montague- 
street, Montague-square. 





THE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
empowered by Act of Parliament. Capital, 500,0001. 
TRUSTEES, 
Lord Wenlock, Escrick Perk. 
G. L. Thompson, esq. Sherift Hutton Park. 
Robt. Swann, esq. York : 
Bayxxens.— Messrs, Swann, Clough, and Co. York. 
Actvanry and Secretary.—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
The attention of the public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between male and female lives. 
Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 1000 
Age Age | 
next | AMALE. | A FEMALE.| next A MALE. | A FEMALE. 


birth. —--—---_—- —j} birth. 
Whole Life Premiums 


d a. 
6 
9 
6 
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Nineteen-twentieths of the profits are divided among the | 


ured. j 
eT XAMPLES OF THE EXTINCTION OF PREMIUMS 
BY THE SURRENDER OF BONUSES. | 





| ee a 
: gs } eit . quently, er 
Petter. insured. Original Premium. increased annually. 





£. a4. ; | 
1804 2.500 79 10 10 extinguished. 
1811 | 1.000 (3319 9 ditto | 


1518 1,000 {3416 10 ditto 114 18 10 





EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER 
POLICIES. 








\rotal with addi- 
tions to be fur. 
| ther increased. 


£a C 
1,883 13 
2,360 5 6 


8,558 17 8 


Sum Bonuses 


>] | 
Pro. | Date | tnsured. | added 


} 





| £ 4. 
Ea 98219 1 
17a} | 1,160 5 6 
3393 | * 


18) 


} 
' 
i ' 
| aso7 | 
_ 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon appli- 
cation to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the | 
United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


| 92’. 10s. ; and a lady of the same age can secure the same sum, for 
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* Exampun—A gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure 1.0001. payable on his decease. for an annual payment of 


an annual payment of 191. 178. 6d. 

Prospectuses, with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages. and every information, may had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents. 

FIKE INSURANCES 

are also effected by thisCompany. on the most moderate terms. 

Agents are wanted in those tewns where po epprintaeat have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York ; or to 

Mr. RICH. WOOD, Solicitor, 12, John-street, 
Bedford-row, Agent for London. 


(THE ROYAL BRITISH BANK, incorporated 
by Charter, be<ides transacting all ordinary Banking business, 

Continues to ALLOW, 

ON DEPOSITS for six months, 3 per cent. per annum ; and on 
sums for shorter periods and at Call—interest varying with the 
amount and time in Bank; 

And GRANTS 

CASH CREDITS for indefinite periods, on snfficient securities, 
at 1 per cent. commission half-yearly on the amount of the credit, 
and 5 per cent. per annum interest on the balance only at debit ; and 

LOANS for short periods on marketable securities, at rates 
varying with the circumstances. 

Every additional information and forms for opening accounts, 
&c. will be supplied at the Bank and its Branches, or sent by post 
on application —By Order of the Court of Directors, 








UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. K.T. 
K.P. G.C.B. and G.C.M.G. 


[HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, 
AND EAST-INDIA 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


blished a.p. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
13, Waterloo-place, London. 


DIRECTORS. 
Colonel! Sir Frederick Smith, K.H., F.B.8., R.E., Chairman. 
James Frederick Nugent Daniell, Esq, Deputy-Chairman. 


Admiral of the Fleet the Right|Lieut.-Gen. Edw. Wynyard, CB. 
Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. | Lieut.-Gen. Arnold, K.H. K.C. 
Major-Gen. Sir J. Cockburn, Bt |Archibald Hair, esq., M.D. 
CH. Captain William Lancey, R.E. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford, Wm. Chard, esq., Navy Agent. 
G.C.B. G.0.H. ilbraham Taylor, esq. 
Lieut.-General Sir Hew D. Ross,| Major-Gen. Six John Rolt, K.C.B. 
K.C.B. Deputy _Adjutant:|Major F.8.Sotheby. C.B. EICS. 
General, ~~ rtillery | tAvat See. Sir G. Pollock, G.C.B, 
Capt. Sir Geo. k, KN. F.R.S.|\Captain William Cu e, RN. 
Licut.-Gen. Taylor, C.B. E.1.C.8. |Captain Michael Quin BLN. 
Baxxers.— Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Parsiciax. — Sir Charles Fergusson Forbes, M.D. K.C.H. F.LS. 
Covnset.—J. Measure, Esq,, 4, Serle-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Soxicitor.—Stephen seat, esq. 13, Suffolk-street, 


Acrvany.—John Finlaison, esq. President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in eve: 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the wer sak 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
addition oe Premium, in = of increase of risk, per- 
sons assured in this office may change from one cli: 
without forfeiting their Policies. ancien mas 

Four-Fifths of the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 

The circumstances of the Society, on the occasion of the Second 
Beptennial Division of Profits, in the present year (1851), have war- 
ranted the appointment ofa is A pe us, 

The peng to various Policies are shown in the following 
examples :— 





. Total 
‘ured | watt. \dditions 
| 


in 1851. 





Ss i 4 P 

rti 
178 19 s| ain Te 20 
235 19 sf a 
38061 3 of Profits, 


Participato 
349 in One “ 
7713 06 Septennial 
8313 7 Division 
9415 8) of Profits. 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Seeretary. 














HUGH INNES CAMERON, 
16, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, London. General Manager. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
4 ABSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin’s-ptace, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, LONDON ; 
AND 56, PaLt-MALL, MANCHESTER. 


Established pia. 1844. 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 

The object of the Investment perpetnens of this Institution, is 
to open equally secure and profitable ch ls of invest it for 
the surolus capital of the affluent, and the provident savings of 
the industrial classes of the community. To persons desirous of 
placing their nme out at interest, but unused to seeking secu- 
rities, aud inexperienced in estimating their value, this Institu- 
tion offers immediate facilities, and an opportanity of realizing 
the highest rate of interest yielded by first-class securities, in 
pene alone the money deposited with the Association is em- 
ploy 








Interest payable in January and July. 


NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000. 

The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment De: ment of this Institu- 
tion. It constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the 
engagements ef the Association, and has been provided in order to 
render the security of the Assured complete. 


Polictes abwolutely IN DISPUTABLEL ond ey PAYABLE 
‘olicies a utely I} E; and m AVABL 

TO THE HOLDER BY SPECIAL ENDORSEMENT, thus 
saving the expense of a r deed as well as legacy and probate 


duty. —— 
FOK SECUKING LOANS OR DEBTS. 

Amen the varied and extensive Tables of this Institution will 
be found one peculiarly advaatageous where Policies are uired 
for securing loans or debts. The rate of Premium by this Table 
=. — bpm Py a ere from Fi con- 

ties, and allow the Life assu: roceed to, an 
any part of the world. — 
Assurances may be eftected from 90 te 100001, on & Sinal 
™may rom to 10, ona Single Life. 

Entire Pay belong to the Assured, and divided annually, 

Credit for half the amount of the first five annual Premiums. 

Medical men remunerated for their Reports. 

Liberty to Travel, and Foreign residence, greatly extended. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION. 

A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
Institution, whereby a Parent, by the payment of a very small 
= = aryl —. =e. = Me > of death, secure to a Child, 
Fentarnount in money ie from the age of 17 to 23, or an equiva- 

er new an Ereeent Tables for Educati Tposes. 
pm cape ee On dren, are in course ppg and will 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred A i parti. 
cularly deserving of attention, whether sopuniel aa ‘means of 
providing for a particular Individual, or as a resource against the 
ne om aay age, involving, as it does, the uncertainties of health 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Offices of the Associ tere ive 
Agents, throughout the United Kingdom. arte re ve 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Whole Life Premiums. | N 


OHN BAZLEY WHITE and SONS 
MILLBANK-STREPT. Westminster, " 
Manufacture PORTLAND CEMENT of the best quality, 
ATKINSON'S CEMENT, made from Whitby stone, supplied 
from the Mulgrave ; and ROMAN CEMENT, made of 
“aS souls oan Ii used for external purposes, 
ese cements are al or ex Bt i 
Brickwork or as St ’ = 


For internal uses ther Manufacture and Sell— 


































































KIAN 
The qualiti (ibaa os wick -d 
e qualities o are well known as qu n 
stuccves, that can be pai upon within afew days sodas 
nm London >— 


t harf Road. Paddington $ 
Earl-street, Blackfriars; and at 
Seel-street, Liverpool. 


JT EDINA (ROMAN). CEMENT.—The 
material of which this cement is made is obtained in the 
Isle of Wight. It hasall the properties of the Sheppy Stone, but ig 
much better adapted to engineering works, from the rapidity with 
which it sets hardens under water. It has long used at 
the great Breakwater at Cherbourg ; in a similar work at Alderney; 
and at Dover new pier. to unite the masonry. The foundation of 
the centre pier of the Tubular Bridge at Menai Straits is laid in 
edina Cement. A new gro’ at Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, 
has been constructed of no other material but this cement and sea 
shingle. The work extends 200 feet into the sea, and is exposed 
to the most violent gales of the Channel. in a position where every 
former construction had been_re ly washed away. The io- 
convenience of the varied qualities of Roman mt are super- 
ed by the use of this improved manufacture. 
CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS. Nine Elms, London; or West 
Medina Mill. Ne . Isle of Wight. 
Agent for Sout! pton, R. L. FLUDER, American Whart. 


ARIAN CEMENT for internal use, to be 
PAINTED IN A FEW HOURS, AND PAPERED 
WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS.—CHARLES FRANCIS and 
SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, London. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 
Imperial Bushels. QUANTITY, NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARD.—CHAS, FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 














6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
ORTLAND CEMENT.—CHARLES 
RICMARDSON has the test confidence in introducing 
to the trade the above superior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 
and quality (a desideratum never before attained in Portland 
It possesses extraordina’ cementitious qualities, 
resists the action of frost and heat, is more durable than | 
other Cement ; does not vegetate, turn , or crack, combin 
with which its eminent hydraulic properties stam J 
first cement of the day for work where all the above qualities are 
requisite. It is manufactured on the only principle Portland 
Cement can be, and contrary to the statements put forth by those 
who have hitherto had the monopoly. Manufactured by B. 
GREAVES, Esq. at his Works§near the River Avon, and sent to 
oll parts of the Kingdom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 
trade. 





uantity they may require, either at his Works, Mill-wall, P 
St Andyew’s Wharf, l-street, Blackfriars ; or Middle Scotian 
yari, Westminster, Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and Mastic 
Cements, French and English Plaster, &c. 


PATENT PORTLAND and ROMAN 
CEMENTS. — WINKFIELD, BELL, and CO. of East 
Greenwich, Kent, having now completed some heavy contracts, are 
prepared to execute poms to any extent for either of the sbove 
Cements, which they are quite prepared to prove exceed any others 
in their cementitious qualities at t manufacturing, Many 
highly respectable references can ven where their Cements 
have successfully used. Orders addressed to their Works 
be punctually attended to, and terms sent, Where Cand are 
used a corresponding price will be made.—Agent at Southampton, 
Mr. GEORGE SHARPE, Union Wharf. 


EORGE and THOMAS EARLE, 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, HULL. 
Light and Dark 


et to any made. 

Also, Manufacturers of PLASTER, MASTIC, &c. 

Importers of MARBLE and POZZOLANA. 
Dealers in Slates, Slabs. Hair, Whitine. &. 


OMAN and OTHER CEMENTS, 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD, successor to ee 
Patentees, PARKER and WYATT, who, in 179, first introduced 
PARKER’S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Portl 
Coments, English and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 


rene be 
Man , Mill Wall, Poplar ; Commercial-rosd, 
mate n. ak 


PERMANENT sTUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIE 


NT. 
As used at St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park Corner. 
JOHNS and CO. having effected some impvrtant improvement 
in she manaiastare of this very sort 3 tly offer 
to the notice of the Trade the Public generally, as 

the common Lime Wash or Water 














Stations, orkhouses, Berne 

One ewt. will cover 250 square ors It 
and MAY BE EXPORTED ITH PEB- 
8 STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from fee 

—. and its suitableness for internal as 
baer mip it above all other materials of its 
hms no caustic qualities ; may be painted or papered in a few 5 
never blisters, cracks, or ¥ ; becomes as hard as stones 
and may be witha and water. nto 
The merits of the PAINT are well known for its applicatio ent 

stucco work of all kinds, end external work rally. NV’ 


and information may be obtained, 
on cation to Sole Agenta, PHILIP HARE and Co, af tht 
Warehouse, 22, Steel yard, pper Thames-street. A liberal 
ance to wholesale 


RA VEL!! GRAVEL!!! — For 
Av Et! wat eas, be had at ~ hill, Crore 








Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 





—Apply to Mr. TRING, the Foreman, on 
Surveyors, at Croydon. * 
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